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“THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER” : 
BYZANTINE IMPERIAL WOMEN AND 
THEIR PUBLIC IMAGE FROM ZOE 
PORPHYROGENITA TO EUPHROSYNE 
KAMATERISSA DOUKAINA (1028-1203) 


It was a truth universally acknowledged by the Byzantines of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries that their empresses, like their emperors, 
were almost by definition possessed of significant physical beauty, and 
while there are certain specific exceptions they perhaps can be taken 
to prove the validity of this rule, the appearance of empresses and 
other imperial women — wives, daughters, mothers, sisters and nieces 
of ruling emperors — being generally described in some detail or with 
some emphasis by their biographers and historians. It is of course true 
that descriptions of the physical appearance of emperors, however brief, 
in the historical sources were influenced by Byzantine attitudes towards 
imperial portraiture and visual art, which frequently ensured that such 
portraits had little or no regard to accuracy, being essentially the 
product of a literary tradition, while art and portraiture in themselves 
had strange powers in the mind of the Byzantine populace unconnected 
with the prosaic representation of reality ('), and imperial and aris- 
tocratic patronage was of course an indispensable factor in Byzantine 


(1) For descriptions of Byzantine emperors, see Constance HEAD, “Physical De- 
scriptions of the Emperors in Byzantine Historical Writing”, in Byzantion, 50 (1980), 
226-40 ; Barry BALDwin, “Physical Descriptions of Byzantine Emperors”, in Byzantion, 
51 (1981), 8-21 ; Henry Macuire, “Truth and Convention in Byzantine Descriptions 
of Works of Art”, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers (hence DOP), 28 (1974), 111-40 ; for 
representations of emperors, see André GRABAR, L'empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 
1936 ; repr. 1971), and for descriptions of imperial art, see Paul MAGDALINO, “The 
Emperor in Byzantine Art of the Twelfth Century”, in Byzantinische Forschungen 
(hence BF, 8 (1982), 123-83 ; for flattery, caricature and lack of objectivity in Byzantine 
biography, see Paul J. ALEXANDER, “Secular Biography at Byzantium”, in Speculum, 
15 (1940), 194-209 ; for the enhanced perception of daily life in the twelfth century, 
see Paul MaAGDALINo, “The Literary Perception of Everyday Life in Byzantium", in 
Byzantinoslavica, 48 (1987), 28-38, and for the popular view of art in Byzantium, 
see below. 
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art, resulting in the portraiture and pictorial representation of emperors 
and their families in the style most congenial to their chosen image (?). 
However conventional the historical portrait, and whatever the degree 
to which it was divorced from the reality of the time or situation, 
it was customary for the beauty, dignity and magnificence of members 
of the imperial family, and especially emperors and their consorts, to 
be stressed, and Anna Komnena, herself an imperial princess born in 
the purple, emphasizes the degree to which splendour was an innate 
part of imperial rank, in her description of her father's resolutions 
to repair the state of the capital consequent upon the damage inflicted 
during his coup d'état : *Majesty and power, the royal purple and the 
stone-encrusted diadem, the robe adorned with gold and jewels, all these 
he (quite rightly) looked upon as worthless ...” (3). Byzantine empresses 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries were themselves an important 
embodiment of the splendour of the imperial court and lifestyle, and 
their physical descriptions in contemporary sources clearly show the 
significance of and the emphasis laid upon the physical attractions 
attributed to empresses and women of the imperial family in general, 
however historically accurate or inaccurate the description, as well as 
the public image, conventionally projected, regarding their role and 
status at court and the ways in which they were viewed by the court 
and the populace, which conformed both with the concept of imperial 
dignity traditionally assigned to empresses and with their own self-image. 

Although, as far as the emperor and his public persona were 
concerned, “physical vigor, beauty, and even reason were not accepted 
as actual virtues in Byzantium until at least the end of the tenth 
century", it can not, however, be denied that even as early as the ninth 


(2) On the role of patronage in the creation of Byzantine mosaics and wall-paintings, 
see Robin CoRMAck, “Aristocratic Patronage of the Arts in 11th. and 12th. Century 
Byzantium", in The Byzantine Aristocracy IX to XIII Centuries, ed. Michael ANGOLD 
(Oxford, 1984), 158-72 and The Byzantine Eye : Studies in Art and Patronage (Vario- 
rum, London, 1989). 

(3) Anna KoMNENa, Anne Comnéne. Alexiade, III, 5, 2 ed. and trans. Bernard LEIB 
(Paris, 2nd. ed., 1967), I, 117, ... BactAsiav Kal Kpdtoc Kai Gioupyida kai diddnua 
AiBokóAAmgtvov kal écÓfjta ypvoijv te kal nepiuápyapov ; trans. E.R. A. SEwrER, The 
Alexiad of Anna Comnena (Harmondsworth, 1969), 114. For a survey of Byzantine 
imperial dress and fashion, see Phaidon KouKou es, Bolavtivév foc kai noditiopudc, 
II (Athens, 1948), 5-59 and for imperial ceremonial costume, see Michael F. HENpy, 
Coinage and Money in the Byzantine Empire 1081-1261 (Washington, 1969), 65-8 
and Mary Galway Houston, Ancient Greek, Roman and Byzantine Costume (London, 
1947 ; repr. N. Y., 1963). 
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and tenth centuries beauty was a very important factor in the popular 
concept of the empress. It is rare to find detailed portraits of the physical 
appearances of emperors before the time of the later Komnenoi, 
Manuel and Andronikos: in general, most rulers of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries are dignified by the automatic assumption of their 
physical attractions, whether in first-hand descriptions or in accounts 
depending on hearsay (4). But female beauty, in contrast, had long been 
extremely important to the Byzantines as a whole, and not merely 
at the imperial level, physical attraction being a significant consider- 
ation in deciding the matrimonial fate of marriageable girls, although, 
naturally, family wealth and connections and diplomatic and political 
priorities were often of primary importance in the arranging of a match. 
Nevertheless, in general, women who were unattractive or disfigured 
were unlikely to marry well, and Byzantine-born princesses and poten- 
tial empresses were no exception to this rule (5). Moreover, since beauty 
and birth were considered to be if not synonymous at least compli- 
mentary characteristics, imperial women were considered ex officio to 
maintain a standard of physical perfection and royal magnificence and 
were supposed to be greatly concerned with their outward appearance 
and public image. Indeed, the empresses of the eleventh century, Helena, 
wife of Constantine VIII, her daughters, the empresses Zoe and Theo- 
dora, Aikaterina, wife of Isaac I Komnenos, Eudokia Makrembolitissa 
and Maria of Alania, clearly demonstrate the importance of Byzantine 
attitudes towards imperial beauty and majesty, which also moulded 
historical descriptions of the Komnenian empresses who succeeded 
them and who increasingly gain stature and importance in the sources : 
Eirene Doukaina, Piroshka-Eirene, Bertha-Eirene of Sulzbach and Mary 


(4) Alexander KAZHDAN & Giles CONSTABLE, People and Power in Byzantium. An 
Introduction to Modern Byzantine Studies (Washington, 1982), 107 ; for the emperor's 
image, including the "nobility of beauty" which the Hortatory Chapters, attributed 
to Basil I, exhort the reader to ignore, see A. P. KAZHDAN & Ann Wharton EPSTEIN, 
Change in Byzantine Culture in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley/ Los 
Angeles/ London, 1985), 110-6. 

(5) For the importance of wives’ personal appearance see BRYENNIOS, Nicephori 
Bryennii Historiarum Libri Quattuor, ll, 7, ed. Paul GAUTIER (Corpus Fontium Histo- 
riae Byzantinae (hence CFH B), Brussels, 1975), 155 (— Nicephori Bryennii Historiarum 
Libri IV, ed. A. MEINEKE (Corpus Scriptorum Historiae Byzantinae (hence CSHB), 
Bonn, 1836), 63, where, according to Alexios I Komnenos, who rebukes a young officer 
for vanity, yovaici yap kai todto uóvaic énitethdevtal uepiuvóoaic ápéakeiv toç agóv 
ávópáciv ; PsELLos, “’Eyxa@iov eic thv untépav abtoD, in K. N. Satuas, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, V, (Paris, 1876), 23. 
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of Antioch, Manuel's wives, and his young daughter-in-law Agnes- 
Anna, as well as the wives of the Angeloi brothers prior to the disastrous 
Fourth Crusade. In general, all Byzantine empresses or princesses, 
whether the wives, daughters, sisters or nieces of emperors, whatever 
their marital status, are considered to be the embodiment of beauty, 
their attractions being enhanced and magnified by the customary 
splendour and ostentation of their costly and elaborate apparel. 

Where Byzantine historians describe in detail the personal appearance 
of their protagonists, emperors and heirs to the throne are generally 
portrayed as handsome and charming, while it is practically de rigueur 
for the ladies of the imperial family to be considered beautiful. In 
addition, from our sources, it becomes clear that not only is the physical 
beauty of the empress of great importance, but also her dignity of 
manner and resplendence, which constitute a very significant part of 
her imperial function, and relate to the typically Byzantine love of 
ostentation and finery, as can be seen in the palace decoration of the 
twelfth century and the varied and elaborate dress of the Byzantines 
of this period, which shows their delight in rich, brightly coloured 
fabrics adorned with gold and silver thread and heavily embroidered 
with decorations. That greatly respected emperor Basil II was considered 
by the historian Psellos to be highly unusual in his disdain for diadems, 
imperial robes, unnecessary rings, brightly coloured clothes and splendid 
ornaments, while Alexios I’s crown is described by his daughter for 
posterity in terms that show the importance of such regalia : “the im- 
perial diadem, decked all over with pearls and stones, some encrusted, 
some pendant, was shaped like a half-sphere, fitting the head closely ; 
on either side of the temples clusters of pearls and precious stones 
hung down, lightly touching the cheeks. This diadem constitutes a 
unique ornament of the emperor's dress". Not only the emperor was 
so adorned : Alexios appointed his elder brother Isaac to the newly 
created rank of sevastokrator, to be acclaimed immediately after the 
emperor and before the Caesar, and the sevastokrator and Caesar's 
crowns were differentiated from that of the emperor by being “em- 
bellished with few pearls and stones and not cap-shaped", and members 
of the imperial family were permitted the right to wear such adornments 
in their varying degrees (9. Colour symbolism, in particular, was a 


(6) PsELLos, Michel Psellos. Chronographia, 1, 22, ed. and trans. Émile RENAULD, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1926-8), I, 13f ; Anna Komnena, III, 4, 1 (Leib, I, 113f ; trans. SEWTER, 
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prominent part of the lifestyle of the Byzantine court, purple (crimson) 
and gold being the “imperial” colours and the purple imperial ink being 
an important symbol of imperial authority and dignity, while blue and 
green were the badges of the most senior officials in the administration. 
Dress, its fashion and colour, was a distinct mark of rank and office 
at court, and dignitaries possessed the right to wear their own different 
colours, special embroideries, and distinct ornaments and embellish- 
ments: the city prefect (eparch) wore a black and white tunic, the 
Caesar and sebastokrator wore blue shoes, and the protovestiarios and 
protosevastos were entitled to green shoes and the use of green ink. 
Red sandals and purple garments were thus the prerogative of the 
emperor and his consort, and the ornate and heavily embroidered 
imperial robes were therefore an ineradicable part of the empress’ 
image (’). 

Such properties reflected and corresponded to the semi-divine image 
of the emperor and his consort, as evinced in the dignified imperial 
audiences, rigidly orchestrated according to convention, in which the 
emperor and empress remained seated or standing, resplendent in 
majestic and aweful immobility before the people or the court. The 
impressive imperial reception of foreigners in the mid tenth century 
is described by Liutprand, Bishop of Cremona, in his account of his 
audience with Constantine VII Porphyrogenitos, while the protocol 
for the reception of foreign ambassadors at this time was laid down 
in incredible detail, including the proper times for audiences and their 
duration, the correct ceremonial dress, organ music and songs for each 


Alexiad, 111f), tò uv yap paouikóv óiíónua ... mavtaydbev uapyápoic Kai AiBoic Ko- 
GpovpuEvov, toic uev éykeiuévoic, voi; dé Kal é€nptnuévoic. ... ópuaDoí tives anaiwmpodvtai 
óià. uapyápcov ka Aidov ... ECnpnuévov ti xpa toic Bacihedai atoAnc. 

(7) Lucy-Anne Hunt, “Comnenian Aristocratic Palace Decorations : Description 
and Islamic Connections", in ANGOLD, Byzantine Aristocracy, 138-57 ; Steven Ruwci- 
MAN, “Blachernae Palace and its Decoration”, in Studies in Memory of David Talbot 
Rice, ed. G. ROBERTSON & G. HENDERSON (Edinburgh, 1975), 277-83 ; KAZHDAN & 
Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture, 74-9 ; and on the ranking, colours and uniforms 
of the court hierarchy, see the detailed Palaiologan handbook of imperial ceremonial, 
dated possibly to 1347-54, Pseudo-Kodinos : Traité des Offices, ed. and trans. Jean VER- 
PEAUX (Paris, 1966), especially 133-66, and Alexander KAZHDAN (in collaboration with 
Simon FRANKLIN), Studies on Byzantine Literature of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries (Cambridge, 1984), 257-63 ; cf. ibid., 258-60 for the limited set of traditional 
colours usually employed in literary portraits (gold, red and white). For Byzantine 
offices and ranks, see Rodolphe GuILLAND, Recherches sur les institutions byzantines, 
2 vols. (Berlin/ Amsterdam, 1967). 
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occasion, the prescription of the properties and royal symbols of office 
to be employed, and the number and rank of the officials present and 
their uniforms and duties, as well as the acclamations to be sung and 
the ceremonial for the reception itself. The ritual and the trappings 
of courtly audiences, such as the automata on the *Throne of Solomon" 
in the hall of the Magnaura, which played an important role in the 
audiences given to foreign legates, with its roaring lions, moving beasts 
and tree with singing birds, probably built originally for the Emperor 
Theophilos, were deliberately and traditionally contrived to overawe 
and impress foreigners and Byzantine subjects alike (8). Anna Komnena 
scornfully describes the inability of the “Kelts” (the crusaders) in 1096-7 
to understand the routine and protocol of such audiences, and the ways 
in which these barbarians ignorantly importuned Alexios in undisci- 
plined fashion, while the emperor, calm and dignified, “alone and 
unchanging”, like a statue made of bronze or iron, was forced to sit 
continuously through the night, a task beyond the patience and en- 
durance of his officials, who, though able to retire for short rests, had 
to rest their heads against something, lean against a wall, or even sit 
down, while Byzantine ceremonial failed to impress the anti-Greek Odo 
of Deuil, who visited Constantinople briefly with the Second Crusade, 
and who vilifies Manuel himself, calling him the idol (“Constantino- 
politanum idolum"), a title clearly appropriate in view of the ritual 
and resplendence of Manuel’s court and the emperor's majestic silence 
and impassivity throughout official receptions. From the Byzantine 
viewpoint, Kinnamos' description of Manuel’s reception of Kilidj Arslan 
in 1162, like Eustathios' account of this emperor's demeanour on public 
occasions, shows the extent to which the imperial ethos was reflected 
in the majesty of the court, which deeply impressed Arslan, who was 
accommodated, reluctantly on his part so overwhelmed was he by the 


(8) LIUTPRAND OF CREMONA, "Relatio de Legatione Constantinopolitana", in J. P. 
MicNE, Patrologia Latina (hence MignePL), 136, col. 895 (trans. Deno John GEANA- 
KOPLOS, Byzantium. Church, Society, and Civilization Seen through Contemporary 
Eyes (Chicago/ London, 1984), 22f) ; CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITOS, Constantini 
Porphyrogeniti Imperatoris De Ceremoniis Aulae Byzantinae, II, 15, ed. J. J. REISKE 
(CSHB, Bonn, 1829), 566-98 ; Gerard BRETT, “The Automata in the Byzantine “Throne 
of Solomon”, in Speculum, 29 (1954), 477-87. For the behavioural conventions, which 
concerned empresses of this period, see Lynda GARLAND, “The Life and Ideology of 
Byzantine Women : A Further Note on Conventions of Behaviour and Social Reality 
as Reflected in Eleventh and Twelfth Century Historical Sources", in Byzantion, 58 
(1988), 361-93. 
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spectacle, on a low stool during his audience, while Manuel’s reception 
of Amalric of Jerusalem in 1171 dazzled the king and his retinue, as 
well as that experienced traveller and historian William, then Chancellor 
of the kingdom of Tyre (?). 

The ceremonial role of the empress-consort was one of great im- 
portance and the titles by which she was addressed and the rites in- 
volved in her betrothal, marriage and coronation, as laid down in the 
Book of Ceremonies, clarify her status in Byzantine eyes. During her 
marriage to the emperor she was addressed as "selected by God" and 
"Augusta appointed by God", and was acclaimed by the chorus and 
people in these terms : *Thou wert selected by divine decree for the 
security and exaltation of the universe ; thou wert joined to the purple 
by God's own will. Almighty God has blessed thee and crowned thee 
with his own hand ...”, and the ceremonial of her coronation was 
intricate, in the course of which the emperor himself placed the crown 
on her head, after the patriarch had prayed and blessed it (!%). Even 
the other women of the court and royal family had a specific part 
to play in court ceremonial (!!), and the empress’ role was highly signi- 


(9) See Anna Komnena, Alexiad, XIV, 4, 5-7 (Leib, III, 161-3) ; cf. Opo, Odo 
of Deuil. De profectione Ludovici VII in Orientem, ed. and trans. Virginia Gingerick 
Berry (New York, 1948), 68, and cf. 90 for his criticism of the etiquette and protocol 
of Greek ceremonial which, according to Odo, kept the Bishop of Lisieux waiting 
in an ante-chamber all day and night for an audience, with nothing to eat ; EUSTATHIOS 
OF THESSALONIKI, “Manuelis Comneni Laudatio Funebris”, 25, in J. P. MiGNE, Patro- 
logia Graeca (hence Migne PG), 135, col. 989 ; KiNNAMOS, Joannis Cinnami Epitome, 
V, 3, ed. A. MEINEKE (CSHB, Bonn, 1836), 205f (trans. Charles M. BRAND, Deeds 
of John and Manuel Comnenus (New York, 1976), 156) ; WitLiAM, Archbishop of 
Tyre, Historia Rerum in Partibus Transmarinis Gestarum, XX, 23-4, in Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades. Historiens Occidentaux (hence R. H. C. Occ.), I (2) (Paris, 
1844), 983-7. For the use of the Great Palace for ceremonial purposes under the late 
Komnenoi, see Paul MAGDALINO, “Manuel Komnenos and the Great Palace", in 
Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 4 (1978), 101-14. 

(10) De Ceremoniis, I, 39 (CSHB, 198 ; trans. Milton V. Anastos, “Vox Populi 
Voluntas Dei and the Election of the Byzantine Emperor", in Christianity, Judaism 
and other Greco-Roman Cults. Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, ed. Jacob Nrus- 
NER, pt. 2 (Brill, Leiden, 1975), 201f) ; see Elisabeth BENSAMMaR, “La titulature de 
l'impératrice et sa signification", in Byzantion, 46 (1976), 243-91 for the use of the titles 
"Augusta", “basilissa” and “despoina”, and De Ceremoniis, 202-5 for the empress’ 
coronation. Compare the account given of the marriage of Manuel II Palaiologos 
to Helena Dragash in 1392 (GEANAKopPLOos, Byzantium, 27-9). For court ceremonial 
see also Wolfram HORANDNER, Theodoros Prodromos. Historische Gedichte (Vienna, 
1974), 79-88. 

(11) See, for example, De Ceremoniis, I, 40 (CSHB, 203f) and VERPEAUxX, Traité 
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ficant in such matters as the celebration of feast days, the appointment 
of officials, especially her own, ceremonies in the hippodrome and the 
reception of foreign rulers, and of course on such occasions as her 
own marriage and the birth of an heir, while the ritual of her funeral 
was also carefully orchestrated. The Book of Ceremonies makes clear 
the great importance of dress, naturally including that of the empress, 
at court and of the insignia of royalty such as crowns, diadems and 
imperial robes, as well as the extent to which the public appearance 
of the emperor and empress was an innate and intrinsic factor in 
imperial ritual, both within the palace, where, naturally, the greater 
part of such functions took place, and in the capital itself, while the 
Palaiologue ritual involved in the crowning of a new empress prescribed 
the rules as to her escort (two of her closest relations or two eunuchs) 
and her part in the ceremonial, including her crowning, prostration 
before the emperor, and seat on a throne next to the emperor holding 
a jewelled branch to correspond with the emperor's cross, the accla- 
mations that greeted her, and the procession back to the palace (!?). 
Her name was publicly acclaimed by the demes coupled with that of 
the emperor on most, if not all, official occasions hallowed by tradition, 
such as the crowning of an emperor, their marriage, her coronation, 
the birth of an heir, the appointment of a nobilissimos, cubicularios, 
patriarch or prefect, victories in the hippodrome, triumphs, public fétes 
and imperial receptions on specific occasions (!?)). The empress was 
expected to utilise the expensive robes and beauty aids, which were 
a commonplace of the Byzantine court, to enhance this public image — 
such as splendid and elaborate clothes, heavily embroidered and inter- 


des Offices, 257 for their part in the coronation of an empress ; ibid., 286f for their 
part in the reception of an imperial fiancée from abroad. 

(12) See De Ceremoniis, I, 9, 39-41, 60 and 86; II, 15, 18, 21 and 24 (CSHB, 
I, 67f, 196-216, 276, and 389f ; II, 594-8, 599-607, 615-9 and 622-4) ; VERPEAux, Traité 
des Offices, 260-9. Cf. PACHYMERES, De Michaele et Andronico Palaeologis, ed. Emma- 
nuel BEKKER (CSHB, Bonn, 1835), II, 154f, where noble matrons attend the empress 
on a feast day. 

(13) See De Ceremoniis, I, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 48, 53, 62-3, 65, 69, 71, 74 and 80; 
II, 21, 24, 29 and 43 (CSHB, I, 195-9, 200f, 205-7, 216f, 227, 253, 266, 278-82, 294-6, 
315f, 323, 331, 333, 354-6, 368 and 377 ; II, 617-9, 623, 629f and 649) ; Averil CAMERON, 
“The Construction of Court Ritual : the Byzantine Book of Ceremonies", in Rituals of 
Royalty : Power and Ceremonial in Traditional Societies, ed. David CANNADINE & 
Simon Price (Cambridge, 1987), 106-36 ; Michael McCormick, “Analyzing Imperial 
Ceremonies", in Jahrbuch der Ósterreichischen Byzantinistik (hence JOB), 35 (1985), 
1-20. 
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woven with gold, make-up and jewels — and the dignity of her 
behaviour, her imperial veil and the modesty and untouchability of 
her demeanour, as well as her retinue of attendants, all formed an 
important part of the protocol which inexorably ruled Byzantine 
ceremonial and the solemn, dignified and ritualized life at court. 

The exceptions to this conventional belief in imperial female beauty 
are all the more striking because of their infrequency: Psellos says 
of Eudokia, eldest daughter of Constantine VIII, and hence sister to 
the Empresses Zoe and Theodora, who chose a convent life because 
she had been disfigured in childhood by an illness, probably one of 
the smallpox epidemics from which Byzantium frequently suffered 
(Psellos’ own daughter being one of the victims, while the court poet 
Theodore Prodromos later contracted the disease, though not fatally), 
that she was only of moderate beauty (xáAAouc te uéowç éxovaa) (14), 
while both Choniates and Kinnamos avoid giving a detailed description 
of Bertha-Eirene, first wife of Manuel Komnenos, who was primari- 
ly concerned with her inner beauty and the condition of her soul, and 
emphasize, instead of such ephemeral qualities as physical attractions, 
her more solid virtues (!5). Psellos, too, was concerned to stress the 
surprising fact that neither of Constantine IX Monomachos’ two 
mistresses en titre — Skleraina and the *Alan princess" — was beauti- 
ful, as would normally be expected as a matter of course (16), and 
while there are empresses for whom the recorded praises are so en- 
thusiastic and consistent that they justify the assumption that such 


(14) Chronographia, II, 5 (Renauld, I, 27) ; Zonaras, Epitome Historiarum, XVII, 
x, ed. M. PiNbER & M. BürrTNER-Wonsr (CSHB, Bonn, 1897), III, 570, Aoyuk® 
TÒ káAAoc AwPnOcioa voonpati, 0cArjuati TH Osh kaÜrepo0n ; Michael J. KvRiAKis, 
“Medieval European Society as Seen in Two Eleventh-Century Texts of Michael 
Psellos. Part III", in Byzantine Studies/ Études Byzantines (hence BSEB), 4 (2) (1977), 
160-4. For a princess to enter a convent before marriage is uncommon ; for Arete 
(Theodora Anna), elder daughter of Constantine X Doukas and the elder daughter 
of Isaac II Angelos, and for Theodora, the youngest daughter of Maria (of Bulgaria) 
and Andronikos Doukas (the parents of Eirene Doukaina), dedicated to God as a baby, 
see Chronographia, VII (Constantine X), 20 (Renauld, II, 148) ; CuoNiATES, Niketae 
Choniatae Historia, ed. J. A. van DIETEN (CFHB, Berlin, 1975), 419 (= ed. Emmanuel 
BEKKER (CSHB, Bonn), 548); BRYENNIOs, Historiarum Libri, III, 6 (Gautier, 221 ; 
CSHB, 107). 

(15) CuoniatEs, Historia, 53 (CSHB, 73 ; trans. Harry J. MAGourias, O City of 
Byzantium. Annals of Niketas Choniates (Detroit, 1984), 3); KiNNAMoOs, Epitome, 
V, 1 (CSHB, 202). 

(16) Chronographia, VI (Constantine IX), 60 and 151 (Renauld, I, 146 ; II, 45). 
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eulogy is not mere flattery but clearly deserved, notably Maria of 
Alania, wife first of Michael VII Doukas (1071-8) and then of Nike- 
phoros III Botaneiates (1078-81), who was also rumoured to have been 
courted by Alexios I Komnenos at the time of his accession, and Mary 
of Antioch, second wife of Manuel Komnenos, in general many of 
these eulogistic descriptions seem either to be dictated by the conventions 
concerning how the empress should be seen or as deliberate attempts 
at flattery by historians and biographers. 

So significant was the possession of beauty in both sexes, especially 
for women, that it could indeed outweigh other factors in matrimonial 
alliances even at the level of the imperial family, as in the case of 
Alexios I's daughter Theodora, who married Constantine Angelos (!7), 
and physical beauty was invariably believed to be a necessary quality 
of imperial ladies and a sine qua non for any who were to be raised 
to the purple : the concept of the “brideshow”, whether it was actual 
fact or romantic fantasy, is evidence for the fact that for the heir to 
the imperial throne in the eight and ninth centuries, if not earlier, the 
only ostensible criterion for the choice of his bride was her outstanding 
beauty. Indeed, according to Constantine Porphyrogenitos, in the 
Middle Byzantine period, diplomatic alliances were quite unsuitable, 
and imperial marriages to foreigners, excepting possibly only the 
*Franks", were thought to be improper and demeaning (!5), while Liut- 
prand of Cremona, during his abortive attempt in the mid tenth century 
to negotiate a marriage between Theophano, daughter of the late 
Emperor Romanos II, and Otto II, reported that to the Byzantines 
it was quite unthinkable that a Byzantine purple-born princess should 
marry a foreigner. Five times, between 788 and 882, a competition 
of beautiful women from all over the empire, regardless of their birth, 
social standing or religious beliefs, is said to have been held in order 


(17) See, for example, CHONIATES, Historia, 95 (CSHB, 126) ; trans. MAGOULIAS, O 
City of Byzantium, 55, “(Constantine) was not descended from a very eminent and 
noble family. Robust in stature and graced with a handsome bloom on his face, Angelos 
took to wife Theodora ... fortunate in having his comeliness serve as matchmaker”. 

(18) CONSTANTINE PORPHYROGENITOS (913-59), De Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. 
Monavcsik & trans. R. J. H. Jenkins (CFHB, Washington, 1967), 75, “... for just 
as each animal mates with its own tribe, so it is right that each nation also should marry 
and cohabit not with those of other race and tongue but of the same tribe and speech" ; 
LIUTPRAND OF CREMONA, "Relatio", in MignePL, 136, col. 916, “Inaudita res est, 
ut porphyrogeniti porphyrogenita, hoc est in purpura nati filia in purpura nata, gentibus 
misceatur". 
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to choose a suitable bride for the heir to the Byzantine throne (!?), 
a supposition which, though it may not be based on undeniable histo- 
rical evidence, demonstrates, by the very fact of the currency of this 
belief in the later Byzantine empire, the popular emphasis on the 
physical appearance of the empress, and the long-standing belief in its 
significance as an intrinsic part of her imperial role and royal image (20). 

The motif of the brideshow and its extensive appearance during 
the ninth and tenth centuries was a tacit admission that beauty was 
thus the most important characteristic for an imperial bride, and, even 
when it ceased to be applied to imperial marriages in the late ninth 
century, this was not because of any change in the attitude towards 
or appreciation of the standing of the empress by the Byzantine people. 
Beauty remained an essential quality attributed to imperial women, 
and, whether or not the empress was in fact possessed of great physical 
attraction, it was a characteristic necessarily assigned to her by the 
historians and courtiers of the time. It is significant in this respect 
that, while John I Tzimiskes permitted the marriage of his niece Theo- 
phano to Otto II, and Basil II that of his sister Anna to Vladimir 
of Kiev, every Byzantine senior emperor or heir to the throne from 
the time of Constantine V Kopronymos (741-75) until that of Con- 
stantine X Doukas (1059-67), whose heir married Maria of Alania, 
was allied in marriage not with a foreigner but with a Byzantine (?!). 


(19) On the brideshow as part of imperial ceremonial in the eight and ninth centuries, 
see M. H. Fourmy & M. Leroy, “La vie de S. Philaréte", in Byzantion, 9 (1934), 
135-43 ; "Vita S. Irenes”, Acta Sanctorum, 33 July VI (1868), 603f; A. Vocr & I. 
HaAvusHERR, “Oraison Funèbre de Basile Ie”, in Orientalia Christiana, 26 (1), no. 77 
(Rome, 1932), 54; Eduard Kurtz, “Zwei griechische Texte über die hl. Theophano", 
in Mémoires de l'Académie impériale des sciences de St. Pétersbourg, sér. 8, III (2) 
(1898), 25-45 ; Warren T. TREADGOLD, “The Problem of the Marriage of the Emperor 
Theophilus", in Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies, 16 (1975), 327-40, and “The 
Bride-shows of the Byzantine Emperors", in Byzantion, 49 (1979), 395-413. 

(20) For the brideshow as a literary and popular motif rather than as an historical 
reality, see Lennart RYDEN, “The Bride-shows at the Byzantine Court — History or 
Fiction 7”, in Eranos, 83 (1985), 175-91 ; and for the appearance of the concept in 
popular romance in the thirteenth/fourteenth century orally transmitted vernacular 
romance “Belthandros and Chrysantza”, ed. Emmanuel Kriaras, Bolavtiva innotixa 
uvOictoprjuata (BaoiAiki] BifAio0rjkng, Athens, 1956), see Herbert HUNGER, “Die Schön- 
heitschonkurrenz in ‘Belthandros und Chrysantza’ und die Brautschau am Byzantin- 
ischen Kaiserhof", in Byzantion, 35 (1965), 150-8. THEOPHANES gives no hint that 
a brideshow took place either for Constantine VI or Staurakios, Theophanis Chrono- 
graphia, ed. C. DE Boor, I, (Leipzig, 1883), 463 and 483. 

(21) Cambridge Medieval History, IV (1), ed. J. M. Hussey (Cambridge, 1966), 
163 and 179 ; TREADGOLD, “Brideshows”, 412. 
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The demise of the brideshow as a popular motif is presumably due 
to the fact that, from the death of Leo VI until the accession of 
Constantine X in 1059, there seems to have been no suitable heir to 
the throne for whom a brideshow could have been arranged, and by 
the eleventh century the attitude towards dynastic marriage alliances 
had changed markedly in Byzantium. During the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries a small number of westerners, mostly Normans, had begun 
to settle in the empire and become integrated into Byzantine society, 
and the first foreign imperial marriages take place in the late eleventh 
century, when both Michael VII Doukas (1071-8) and Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates (1078-81) married Maria of Alania, while John II Komnenos 
(1118-43) in 1104 married the princess Piroshka-Eirene of Hungary (2), 
while from the twelfth century, and particularly from the reign of 
Manuel I Komnenos (1143-80) (23), diplomatic marriages not only with- 
in the Byzantine aristocracy, but especially with foreign rulers, had be- 
come a political necessity for the imperial family : Manuel, for example 
married first, in 1146, Bertha-Eirene of Sulzbach, sister-in-law of 
Conrad III of Germany, then, on Christmas Day in 1161, Mary of 
Antioch, having first considered marrying Melisend, sister of Raymond 
of Tripoli (74). By the final century of the empire, indeed, such marriages 
were considered an integral part of the dignity and status of the imperial 
house, and Doukas portrays Anne of Savoy and the senate as being 
hostile to the marriage of her son John V Palaiologos with Helena 
Kantakouzene, daughter of John VI, in 1347, since “it was an ancient 
custom for a bride to be chosen for the Emperor of the Romans, 


(22) See PSELLos, Chronographia, VII (Michael VII), 9 (Renauld, II, 177) ; Alexiad, 
III, 2, 3-6, (Leib, I, 107-9) ; Zonaras, Epitome, XVIII, xxi (CSHB, III, 731-3) (for 
Maria the Alan); KiNNAMOS, Epitome, I, 4, (CSHB, 9) (for Piroshka). For the 
integration of westerners, see Donald M. Nicor, “Symbiosis and Integration. Some 
Greco-Latin Families in Byzantium in the 11th. to 13th. Centuries", BF, 7 (1979), 113-20. 

(23) For Manuel’s novel of 1166, forbidding princess or high-ranking officials to 
marry foreigners without the emperor's consent, which may have been intended to 
increase the number of eligible candidates for matrimonial alliances and to ensure 
that the emperor controlled the unions that were arranged, see C. E. ZACHARIAE VON 
LiNGENTHAL, Jus graeco-romanum (Leipzig, 1856-84), III, 484 ; Georgina BUCKLER, 
*Women in Byzantine Law about 1100 A.D.", in Byzantion, XI (1936), 413. 

(24) For the frequency of imperial marriages with westerners in the thirteenth century 
see Donald M. Nicor, “Mixed Marriages in Byzantium in the Thirteenth Century”, 
in Studies in Church History, I, ed. C. W. DuGMorE & C. DuGGAN (London/ Eding- 
burgh, 1964), 160-72. 
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not from his own subjects but from the Alamans and Germans, so 
that this people might give us succor and aid in time of need" (35). 

Of the empresses of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the first was 
Helena, wife of Constantine VIII, an emperor who for so much of 
his nominal reign played “second fiddle” to his brother Basil II the 
Bulgar-slayer. Basil himself, who reigned for forty nine years conjointly 
with his younger brother, never married, perhaps because he feared 
the subversive political influence of any potential in-laws, nor did he 
make any successful long-term provision for the imperial succession, 
leaving the decision to his supposedly epicurean brother Constantine, 
who himself put it off until his death-bed (26). Helena, who gave birth 
to three daughters, two of whom were to become empresses in their 
own right, was herself the daughter of the aristocrat Alypios, according 
to Psellos — a lively, though not always unprejudiced chronicler and 
a figure of great importance and standing in the capital and bureau- 
cracy, who remained in positions of importance at court, with the 
occasional fall from grace, until the reign of his pupil, Michael VII 
Doukas (1071-8). Psellos’ description of Helena, who died before her 
husband came to the throne in 1025, as being not only beautiful but 
virtuous, is not of course derived from first-hand knowledge (2’), but 
accords with the convention so prominent in later portraits that, failing 
other knowledge to the contrary, all empresses must be possessed of the 
qualities of virtue, birth and beauty, as well, occasionally, as intelligence 
and determination of character, which are apparently of equal impor- 
tance in the eyes of their chroniclers and biographers. 

Psellos' most detailed descriptions are reserved for Helena’s.daughters, 
the Empresses Zoe and Theodora, sisters who only at an advanced 
age gained the freedom to indulge in independence of action and 
government. Zoe, whom Psellos would have known well later in her 


(25) Doukas, Michaelis Ducae Nepotis. Historia Byzantina, ed. Emmanuel BEKKER, 
V (CSHB, Bonn, 1834), 20 ; trans. Harry J. MAGOouuiAs, Decline and Fall of Byzantium 
to the Ottoman Turks by Doukas (Detroit, 1975), 64. 

(26) PsELLos, Chronographia, 1, 28 ; II, 1 and 9-10 (Renauld, I, 17, 25 and 30f). 

(27) Ibid., II, 4, xai trjv pav Kady, kai tvjv woyrjv áyaO5j ; cf. III, 25, where the 
first emperor with whose appearance Psellos was personally acquainted is said to have 
been Romanos III Argyros (1028-36), whom he had frequently seen in processions 
just before Romanos' death when he himself was only a boy of fifteen (Renauld, 
I, 27f and 50) ; for Psellos' veracity as an historian, see esp. C. CHAMBERLAIN, “The 
Theory and Practice of Imperial Rhetoric in Michael Psellus : The Tension between 
History and Rhetoric", in Byzantion, 56 (1986), 16-27. 
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life, was forty-eight years old when she came to the throne, after her 
marriage at the death-bed of her father Constantine VIII to Romanos 
Argyros the city prefect and her relation. At least one abortive marriage 
had been planned for Zoe by her uncle Basil, that with Otto III, and 
it is possible that in 1028 negotiations were commenced for a possible 
matrimonial and diplomatic alliance with the German empire of 
Conrad III, but which failed due to the age difference between the 
princess and Conrad's young son (28). According to Psellos, Zoe was 
a great beauty, striking even in her old age, and with a most imposing 
manner. To supplement the description of her unbounded extravagance 
and liberality and her quickness of mind, his portrait of her shows 
her to be of medium height and build (naturally more plump than 
her sister), with large eyes, set well apart, and imposing eyebrows 
(óp0aAuóc te abtij uéyac nò DAocvpá tij ÓppUi dlécxioto) and a fairly 
aquiline nose ; her hair was golden, and her skin of perfect and radiant 
whiteness (t/jv te kóumv siye CavOnv Kal tò oca ol ov Aáunov 
AevKotytl). Indeed, when reigning with Theodora in 1042, before her 
third marriage with Constantine IX Monomachos, when she was sixty- 
two, from her harmonious figure (tyv evpvOuiav tæv LeAÓOv) and her 
skin, which was still totally unwrinkled, she seemed but a young 
woman, as is borne out by the doubtless flattering mosaic in St. Sophia 
portraying her with Constantine Monomachos, who shows clear signs 
of having been substituted for an earlier husband, probably Romanos 
Argyros. Even at the age of seventy, according to Psellos, who is usually 
two years out in Zoe's age, reckoning as if she were born in 978, not 
980, there was not a wrinkle on her face, and she seemed as fresh 
as if she were in the prime of her beauty, except that her hands were 
unsteady and her back bent (?). It seems reasonable to connect her 
perfect skin with her overriding passion for developing new perfumes, 
ointments and cosmetics, to which she devoted all her energies during 
her later years. Her bedroom had somewhat the appearance of a per- 
fumer's warehouse, for it was entirely given up to a host of braziers, 
around which her servants performed their allotted tasks, such as 


(28) Chronographia, II, 9-10 ; see Gary J. JouNsow, “Constantine VIII and Michael 
Psellos : Rhetoric, Reality and the Decline of Byzantium A.D. 1025-8", in BSEB, 
9 (2) (1982), 222f. 

(29) Chronographia, ll, 5; VI (Zoe & Theodora), 6; VI (Constantine IX), 158 
(Renauld, I, 28 and 120; II, 49) ; Thomas WurrTEMORE, “A Portrait of the Empress 
Zoe and of Constantine IX", in Byzantion, 18 (1948), 223-7. 
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bottling, mixing and other operations, even in the heat of summer. 
Psellos stresses how unusual Zoe was in not spending her time in 
spinning or weaving, and, like her sister Theodora, in not enjoying 
fresh air, fine gardens and other such recreations and portrays her 
as being extravagant and generous to a fault (??). Despite her absorbing 
interest in cosmetics, when Psellos knew her at least, she used to display 
scorn at the beautiful robes and dresses that were part of her rank, 
nor did she, most unusually, wear heavy robes preferring thin garments 
and despising personal ornaments such as diadems or cloth of gold or 
“lovely things about her neck", accessories which would normally, be 
appurtenances of the empress. Nevertheless, she was concerned that 
her appearance made an impression on the court, and courtiers would 
vie with each other in falling down as if struck by her beauty as by 
lightning when she appeared, such performances being rewarded by 
her with chains of gold. Zoe could, however, swing from one extreme 
of temperament to the other, and, since she was indiscriminate in her 
infliction of punishments such as blinding, courtiers had to beware 
of offending her by overacting their effusions at her generosity (?!). 

Her younger sister Theodora, of whom Zoe was jealous and whom 
she tended to overshadow — indeed according to Psellos, Zoe would 
rather have seen a stable-boy on the throne than let her sister share 
power (??) — was of a very different character, being more placid and 


(30) Chronographia, VI (Constantine IX), 62 and 64 (Renauld, I, 147f). For the 
extreme piety in old age, see VI (Constantine IX), 65 and 157, where she offers spices 
and sweet herbs to God (Renauld, I, 148f ; II, 48f). 

(31) Ibid., VI (Zoe & Theodora), 4 and 5-6 (Renauld, I, 118f and 120) ; VI (Con- 
stantine IX), 157-8 (Renauld, II, 48f), t@v dé ye nep tò oua KadAwnioudy nuéAen 
zavcázaci Kal oUte ypuconáoto éypijto oto, ovtE Talviaic, Ñ kóopoig nepióepaíoic, 
GAA’ obdE goptik(c rugíeoto ... 

(32) Chronographia, V, 46 (Renauld, I, 113). For Zoe's jealousy of Theodora, and 
Theodora's banishment from the palace and tonsuring not long after Zoe's marriage 
to Romanos, see ibid., V, 34f and 51 (Renauld, I, 107f and 116) ; SkvrirTzzs, Joannis 
Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. Ioannes THURN (CFHB, Berlin, 1973), 375-7, 385 
and 422 (— Ioannis Scylitzae Synopsis Historiarum, ed. E. BEkkER (CSHB, Bonn, 1839) 
486-8, 498 and 540f). Zonaras, Epitome, XVII, xi-xii (CSHB, III, 574f), suggest that 
Theodora was sent to the convent of Petrion because she was suspected of political 
intrigue ; and cf. ATTALEIATES, Michaelis Attaliotae Historia, ed. Emmanuel BEKKER 
(CSHB, Bonn, 1853), 18; SkvuirzEs, Synopsis, 420 (CSHB, 540) makes Theodora 
the more decisive and ruthless of the two empresses in dealing with Michael V, and 
see also ATTALEIATES, Historia, 51f for her involvement in public affairs, and ZONARAS, 
Epitome, XVII, xix (CSHB, III, 610-3) for the role of the Senate and her supporters 
in her accession. 
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reserved in disposition, though a more lively talker once engaged in 
conversation ; she was very tall, and generally cheerful and smiling 
and quick in her movements, but less beautiful than her sister, having 
a more tapered form and a small head out of proportion with her 
body (tó te mpdawnov évdec £yovca Kal npòç tò Aomóv oópa aovp- 
petpov), and her main preoccupation was the hoarding and counting 
of money. In terms somewhat less realistic than these portraits in the 
Chronographia, Psellos, in a lament written for Constantine Mono- 
machos on the death of his beloved mistress Skleraina, when Zoe was 
in her sixties, exhorts Constantine to turn instead for comfort to the 
“slories of the palace”, his beauteous and radiant wife and sister-in- 
law, who are described in language which displays a total disregard 
for realism or accuracy and a dedication to flattery only to be expected 
of court poetry during the lifetime of its imperial addressees. Certainly 
such eulogy, whatever Constantine’s reaction, could not have but 
pleased the elderly empresses, Zoe especially being known to be highly 
susceptible to the lavish compliments of courtiers, of which this work 
may be considered a typical example (33). As sole empress in her own 
right in 1055-6, when she was seventy three (%4), Theodora’s body 
remained straight and upright despite her exceptional height (7 dé dpa 
obte TÒ aca NÁVV éxdunteto, Kaitol MpounKys THY HAikiav tvyyávovoa) 
and her mental powers were still equal to long working hours, while 
she quite openly used her authority to govern, acting as emperor with- 
out the slightest embarrassment, both in writing and by word of mouth ; 
indeed at times she could be more than a little abrupt. Significantly, 
having been forced into a convent by her elder sister at the time of 
her first marriage, she seems not always to have retained her nun’s 
habit even during Zoe’s lifetime for she was shown on the “Crown 
of Monomachos”, alongside Constantine IX and Zoe, in the ornate 
robes and red shoes of an empress, while later her coinage depicted 


(33) Chronographia, 1l, 5; VI (Zoe & Theodora), 4-6; VI (Constantine IX), 62 
and 64 (Renauld, I, 28, 118-20 and 147f) ; PsELLos, Fic trjv tedevtyv tfj LkAnpaivyc, 
in Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora, ed. E. Kurtz & F. DReExt, vol. I (Milan, 1936), 
205, lines 425-446 ; ... Zæńv, tò KaAAdnioua yç te kai nóAov. | id@v óà nàcav tob 
zpocdmnou thy xápiv | Kal tvjv ánactpántovoay ákpogeyyíav | napmyópnoov trjv ocavtob 
Kapoiav, Theodora is described as tò paiópóv dyAdiopa tijc BuCavtidos, | tò ceuvóv ávOoc, 
t/jv yovrv thc nopgópac, | Ocoócopav, tò KdAAoc adbtod toD Díov (lines 432-5 and 439-4). 

(34) See HEAD, “Physical Descriptions", 235, “in all of Byzantine history there is 
scarcely a more unlikely sovereign than Monomachos' successor", who makes her 
seventy-five. 
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her in full regalia. Her decisive take-over of power as Constantine IX 
was dying was matched perhaps by her autocratic actions during the 
popular rebellion against Michael V, Zoe's adopted son, in 1042, after 
which she came to the throne as joint ruler with her sister, the mob's 
first action being to drag her from her convent and, significantly, to 
dress her in a magnificent robe before escorting her, on horseback, 
to St. Sophia ; historians, in general, saw her reign as sole empress 
as efficient and autocratic (35). Though Psellos’ comments on her reign 
in his Chronographia, particularly regarding Church matters and his 
own importance, can be quite outspoken and indeed suggest that her 
previous piety and respect for the Church may possibly have been a 
deliberate pretence, he elsewhere eulogises her capacity for ruling in 
a flattering address, the terms of which must have appealed to the 
ageing empress’ self-image (3°). This decisiveness of manner and strong- 
mindedness is also seen in the descriptions of Pulcheria, sister of Roma- 
nos III Argyros, who, with her confidants and friends, was apparently 
enraged at Zoe’s amours and waged war against the empress and her 
lover Michael the Paphlagonian, thirty years Zoe’s junior, the struggle 
being cut short by Pulcheria’s death (37), and of Euprepia, sister of 
Constantine Monomachos, who regarded his arrogant, outspoken and 
obstinate younger sister with more fear than respect and was very wary 
in his dealings with her — understandably so since she was one of 
the factors leading to the (nearly successful) rebellion of Tornikios, 


(35) Chronographia, V1 (Theodora), 5 (Renauld, II, 73); cf. ibid., V, 36-51; VI 
(Constantine IX), 202 ; VI (Theodora), 1-2 and 5 (Renauld, I, 108-116; II, 70f and 
72f) ; SKYLITZES, Synopsis, 418-21 and 479f (CSHB, 536-40 and 610-2) ; ATTALEIATES, 
loc. cit. ; and ZONARAS, Epitome, XVII, xix and xxix (CSHB, III, 605-12 and 651f). 
For the crown of Monomachos, dated between 1042 and 1050, see Hunt, *Comnenian 
Aristocratic Palace Decorations", 139-41; Constance Heap, Imperial Byzantine 
Portraits : A Verbal and Graphic Gallery (New York, 1982), 104. 

(36) Tob copwtdtov oneptíuov toD V'£AAoD cic trjv Óéonoivav «:Ocoóópav», in KURTZ 
& DRExL, Scripta Minora, |, 4, Ti yàp tæv adv énaivécoyuai npdtov, ti dé teAzvtalov 
Üavuácoua: ; tyv BacíAeiov dvaywyyy, trjv tæv HOV úði, xrjv tod tpdnov nxaíósvoiv, 
TÒ iAapóv, TO Ñuepov, TO Mpoonvés, TO yápiev, tO tod gpovijuatog nNoAlév, TO Tod ueyéOouc 
cóuuetpov, trjv ayyxivolay, trjv tod vodc ataOnpotyta, tov vya Biov, tò rávtov uéyiotov 
tyv napOeviav, trjv KaOapotnta ...; Chronographia, VI (Theodora), 15-18 (Renauld, 
II, 78-81) ; and see ibid., VI (Zoe & Theodora), 6 (Renauld, I, 120) for Theodora’s 
cheerfulness and laughter. 

(37) Ibid., III, 21 and 23 (Renauld, I, 47 and 49); Zonaras, Epitome, XVII, xiii 
(CSHB, III, 583). For Maria, the sister of Romanos III Argyros, who married the Doge 
Pietro Orseolo, see Demetrios I. PorEMis, The Doukai. A Contribution to Byzantine 
Prosopography (London, 1968), 54. 
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a personal friend of hers, in 1047 (38). Both of these imperial ladies, 
neither of whom was born into the imperial family, seem remarkably 
autocratic in their behaviour and liberated in their self-expression. 
Other consorts of emperors, whom Psellos would have known 
well and even intimately, were Aikaterina, wife of Isaac I Komnenos 
(1057-9) ; Eudokia Makrembolitissa, the widow of Constantine X Dou- 
kas (1059-67), and the Patriarch Michael Keroularios' niece, who chose, 
after a period of regency for her son Michael, Romanos (IV) Diogenes 
(1068-71) as her second husband ; and Maria of Alania, wife of Psellos' 
patron Michael VII Doukas at the time of the composition of the 
Chronographia, who was later to marry the Emperor Nikephoros III 
Botaneiates. Psellos' attitude towards the Doukas family is certainly 
eulogistic and not devoid of fulsome flattery, unlike the rest of the 
Chronographia, which, while it betrays Psellos’ prejudices as a Con- 
stantinopolitan and high-ranking bureaucrat, generally presents realistic 
and detailed descriptions of the emperors and empresses whom Psellos 
served earlier in his career, in marked contrast to his courtly poetry 
and addresses. He describes Aikaterina, daughter of John Vladislav 
of Bulgaria, as a most noble and remarkable woman (0auuációv ti 
xpHiua yovaik@yv abcg xal eDyeveíag ta mpdta...) and stresses her in- 
credible piety, while he portrays her daughter Maria as very beautiful, 
not only as a young girl but even after she had taken the veil, her 
nun's habit showing to advantage her complexion and red-gold hair 
(iAexvpaónc TE OOD kai opor) xai TH oxrjuaxi GUPw kataceuvúvovoa ...). 
This praise is gratuitously given by Psellos despite the fact that, after 
his betrayal of Isaac and the emperor's subsequent abdication in favour 
of Constantine Doukas after only two years in power, he can have 
had no ulterior motive for such flattery. The historian himself makes 
much of the emperor's illness and plays down his own role in the 
abdication, justifying his intervention by the haste with which Isaac 
was attempting to initiate reforms (79). Psellos’ letter to Aikaterina, 


(38) Chronographia, VI (Constantine IX), 100 (Renauld, II, 14f); Zonaras, 
Epitome, XVII, xxiii (CSHB, III, 625-31). 

(39) Chronographia, VII (Isaac Komnenos), 79, 51, 60-4 and 74-92 (Renauld, II, 
131, 115f, 120-3 and 129-38) ; Michael ANGoLD, The Byzantine Empire 1025-1204. 
A Political History (London/ New York, 1984), 51-4 ; according to BRYENNIos, hus- 
band of Anna Komnena, Issac's great-niece, his offer to the throne being refused by 
his brother John, the emperor then turned to Constantine Doukas as his successor, 
ävôpa noddoic Koudvta nAzo-vekvijuaoi ; Historiarum Libri, 1, 5 (Gautier, 83 ; CSHB, 23). 
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asking about the emperor's health and lamenting his absence, when 
out of the city on a hunting expedition, reveals still greater depths 
of fulsome praise for both the royal couple, especially the empress, 
nÕÇ Eyel Ñ te Wo GAnOGc Baotiic, ý ypvooi; Kpocowtoic tv ápetÓv 
nepipebAnuévg, nenoikiAuévm, 4 Kal èk yévouc BaoíAsiov aiua AayobDoa ... ; 
mac E£yeig 4 googópoc Cay ;(9) and Aikaterina, who appears not 
without a will of her own, seems to have, quite justifiably, blamed 
Psellos for persuading her husband to abdicate and for Isaac's decision 
to place his dear wife and daughter (... kai tobtwv 64 vàv giATátov 
4 uv óuóAekvpoc kal Bacihiooa, 7 è Üvyátgp uovoyeviç ...) in Con- 
stantine's care, and the historian indeed portrays her as criticizing 
Psellos and other advisors for Isaac's choice of monastic life and 
changing their emperor into a monk, while both mother and daughter 
are shown as indulging in lamentations, dirges and sorrowful tears on 
the occasion, not only in fear for Isaac's health as in regret for the 
lost throne. The empress is recorded as saying everything possible to 
try to change Isaac's mind, envisaging a comfortable future for Isaac 
safe in the Church, should his health recover, while she and her 
daughter would be condemned to sorrow, exile and possibly even a 
worse fate, while the loss of the throne left them to a life worse than 
death, and is portrayed as both articulate and determined. Isaac himself, 
according to Psellos, was aware of Aikaterina's great opposition to 
his “wise” decision, following her woman's instincts (otépyovoa tov 
yvvaikeiov tponov) and the fact that she blamed everyone, including 
Psellos, for a decision for which the emperor alone was responsible (4). 

When the Doukas family come under discussion, Psellos’ approach 
to the protagonists of his history changes markedly and his eulogistic 
portraits know no bounds. He speaks highly of Constantine X’s first 


(40) Satuas, Bibliotheca Graeca, V, 356-8 (no. 112), ‘TH deonoivy Aixatepivr’ ; 
Psellos’ main concern in this letter seems to be that the emperor may have left the city 
not so much to go hunting — Isaac was passionately devoted to all forms of hunting, 
especially in the latter part of his reign, staying for the purpose at an imperial lodge 
outside the city, it being to this pursuit that Psellos attributes his serious illness — 
as to consider cexpetixa Cythuata ; Chronographia, VII (Isaac Komnenos), 72-3 (Re- 
nauld, II, 128f). 

(41) Ibid., VII (Isaac Komnenos), 80-1 and 89 (Renauld, II, 132 and 137) ; ibid., 
VII, 82 (Renauld, II, 133); trans. E.R. A. Sewrer, Michael Psellus : Fourteen 
Byzantine Rulers (Harmondsworth, 1966), 325f, “...1 would gladly be devoured — yes, 
even by worms — for your sake ... And you — have you no pity now for us in our 
desolation ? What sort of feeling have you, to take away yourself from the palace, 
and leave me behind, condemned to a widowhood full of sorrow ...". 
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wife, then deceased, both for the fame of her family (she was a daughter 
of Constantine Dalassenos) and for her great beauty (... xai yével nepi- 
pavi ... Kal KáAAei Olanpeny), and naturally continues by praising Con- 
stantine's second wife, the empress Eudokia Makrembolitissa, whom 
he had married probably before 1050 since she bore five children prior 
to her husband's accession, a lady of ‘noble birth, a woman of great 
spirit, and exceptional beauty' but without describing her in detail. 
Eudokia was, like Aikaterina, a lady of determination and, moreover, 
atypically for her time, an intellectual and authoress of a poem on 
Ariadne and of a number of instructive works. In a letter, apparently 
to her, gratefully acknowledging gifts of fruit and wine, Psellos ad- 
dresses the recipient as © záv tò ÜfjÀv yévoc vikijoaca, Kal ccpacikoic 
KáAA&01 Kai yvyikaic ydpiai (42), though in the Chronographia he makes 
clear his disapproval of Eudokia's behaviour after her husband's death 
in her actions as regent and her choice of the handsome Romanos 
Diogenes as her second husband despite her late husband's wishes and 
her written pledge and promise to Constantine on his death bed that 
she would not remarry. Psellos, who was an old friend and "spiritual 
brother" of the empress' father and who in one letter calls her his 
“niece”, does, however, praise Eudokia, when she initially takes on 
the role of regent, for behaving in a suitably modest and decorous 
manner : “neither in the imperial processions nor in her own clothing 
was there any mark of extravagance", as he implies might have been 
expected under the circumstances (*). In a flattering letter, too, to the 


(42) Ibid., VII (Constantine X), 6-7 (Renauld, 11, 141), ... eoyevrc o£ Kai atr kai 
TÓ t£ gpóvgua yevvaia, Kal tò elóog nepikaAAmc ; SATHAS, Bibliotheca Graeca, 284 
(no. 53) ; cf. also ibid., 377 (no. 132). For their marriage, and a contemporary silver 
reliquary depicting Constantine X and Eudokia, and a fourteenth century manuscript 
portrait of Eudokia, see PorEMis, Doukai, 33f ; for Eudokia as “une savante, une 
sorte de bas-bleu byzantin", see A. RAMBAUD, "Michel Psellos", in Revue Historique, 
3 (1877), 273. 

(43) Chronographia, Vll (Eudokia), 4-9; VII, 1, ...kal uróév ti nepittòv ¿ní t€ 
Kóopoic kai Npoddoic éugaívovca (Renauld, II, 154-7 and 152); SArHas, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, 347 (no. 104), ... #v dvti návrov Kal ónép návvov éxtyodunv éyw Kal Evepyéetiv 
xai faciAÍÓa, circo Kai tò ånóppntov, Kai áveyiáv ; see ATTALEIATES, Historia, 99-101 
and cf. ibid., 304, for the honours and lavish income given to her by the Emperor 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates upon the deposition of her son Michael and Botaneiates' 
accession in 1078. For her oath to Constantine not to remarry, and the role of the 
senate in her decision, see ZONARAS, Epitome, XVIII, x (CSHB, III, 683-5), ATTA- 
LEIATES, Historia, 92 and 99, and N. OikoNoMipzs, “Le serment de l'impératrice 
Eudocie (1065) : un épisode de l'histoire dynastique de Byzance", in Revue des Etudes 
Byzantines (hence REB), 21 (1963), 101-28. For some lines on her death, see Sp. LAM- 
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empress, written apparently during the reign of Diogenes, which shows 
the instability of the positions of officials in favour at court, Psellos 
accuses her of unjustly charging him with ingratitude and lists her 
obligations and those of her family to him, and stresses his closeness 
to her father and his past record of service to her and her family, 
protesting strongly that he has always been one of her most fervent 
admirers and continually full of her praises in speech and writing, in 
particular of her wisdom, firmness and philantropy (4). 


(to be continued) 


University of New England Lynda GARLAND. 
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BROS, ‘ExitbuPio1 cic tv 0avobcav Bacidicaav, in Neos Ellenomnemon (hence NE), 

16 (1922), 41. For Constantine X’s sister-in-law Eirene Pegonitissa, wife of the Caesar 

John Doukas, see Paul GAUTIER, "Quelques lettres de Psellos inédites ou déjà éditées”, 

in REB, 44 (1986), 140f (no. 9) ; PoLEMis, Doukai, 41 ; and see Psellos’ epitaph for 

her in Kurtz & Drex i, Scripta Minora, I, 155-89. | 
(44) GAUTIER, "Quelques lettres de Psellos”, 192-4 (no. 35). 
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“THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER” : 
BYZANTINE IMPERIAL WOMEN AND 
THEIR PUBLIC IMAGE FROM ZOE 
PORPHYROGENITA TO EUPHROSYNE 
KAMATERISSA DOUKAINA (1028-1203) 


Of Eudokia and Constantine X's daughters, the eldest Anna be- 
came a nun, possibly under the name of Arete, and Psellos eulogises 
her dedication to religion, while the youngest, the porphyrogennete 
Zoe, who married Adrian, brother of Alexios I Komnenos, is praised 
as a lady of great charm and virtue (@paia tà eide1 opddpa Kai tmv 
woynv ayadn ...) (45). Psellos’ most fulsome flattery towards the women 
of the Doukas family, however, is reserved for Maria “of Alania", 
the Caucasian princess who was the wife of his pupil and patron 
Michael VII, and he presents her in terms that complemented her public 
image aS empress and would have been more than acceptable both 
to the recipient and to the imperial family as a whole. In his view, 
Maria is not only of high birth, she is pre-eminent both in virtue and 
in beauty, and if, in the tragedian’s words, “silence is a woman’s glory”, 
she should be honoured above all other women, for she only speaks 
to her husband, and her natural charms are far more attractive than 
the use of any conventional and artificial aids to beauty (*). It is clear 


(45) Chronographia, VII (Constantine X), 20 (Renauld, II, 148). Eudokia may have 
tried to secure an alliance for Zoe, or for herself, with the usurping Emperor Nikepho- 
ros III Botaneiates, but, on the advice of the Caesar, John Doukas, brother to the 
late Constantine X, he chose to marry Maria ; see BRvENNiOos, Historiarum Libri, 
III, 25 (Gautier, 253f ; CSHB, 1261) and Alexiad, III, 2, 5 (Leib, I, 108) who criticizes 
Eudokia for her forwardness in proposing an alliance with Botaneiates ; cf. ZoNARAs, 
Epitome, XVIII, xix (CSHB, III, 723). For Eudokia’s daughters, including the little- 
known Theodora, who married the Venetian Doge Domenico Silvio, see Poi.EMis, 
Doukai, 53-5. 

(46) Chronographia, VII (Michael VII), 9 (Renauld, II, 177), ... ápkei abtH davti 
mavtwv tò noc olov oby Etépacg &ecoc, kal tò elóogc olov oy Etépac ÖĞYEWÇ ... abtouátoc 
KaAdiwv tvyyávovoa ij ónóte ávaykaícog &yoi koounoac0ai ; trans. SEwrER, Fourteen 
Byzantine Rulers, 372). Maria of Alania, or more properly of Abasgia, was actually 
a Georgian princess, Alania lying to the north of Georgia, along the river Terek, and 
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from this statement of Psellos' that not only were all empresses sup- 
posed to be beautiful, but that there were cosmetics and accessories, 
widely and commonly employed, to assist them in this aim. The 
ultimate flattery, therefore, was to be portrayed as an empress who 
had no need of such artificial help but could sustain the role and its 
splendour unaided. 

Psellos, whose descriptions are supported to a degree by the evidence 
of other contemporary historians, has thus given us in greater or lesser 
detail an idea of the appearance of all the female protagonists of 
Chronographia, and the degree to which they conformed to the canon 
of imperial female beauty, as well as to those of the noble birth, virtue 
and, sometimes, the intelligence and character, which were expected 
of royal women. His description, eulogistic or otherwise, of Maria of 
Alania, can be supplemented by another source biased in favour of 
this empress, that of the learned and ambitious Anna Komnena, who 
sees both Maria, mother of her young fiancé, Constantine Doukas 
(whose betrothal to Anna was broken off by Alexios I upon the birth 
of an heir to the throne, Anna living with the ex-empress according 
to Byzantine custom during the engagement), and her own mother, 
Eirene Doukaina, as resplendent, beauteous figures, well worthy of the 
imperial purple. Indeed, to Anna, beauty is of immense importance 
and she gives detailed descriptions of the personality and appearance 
of all her relations — parents, grandmother, fiancé, fiancé's mother, 
and husband, as well as of many other subsidiary characters (47). 
Whether or not Anna has given us accurate and life-like portraits of 
her family, it is certain that she is doing all in her power to enhance 
the memory of her royal parents and their imperial image, as well as 
all to do with her own standing and rank, and is, naturally, at pains 
to eulogise her father and his reign, and put her family in general 
(except her brother John) in the best possible light : Anna's unsuccess- 


may have been a daughter of the Georgian ruler Bagrat IV (1027-72) and originally 
named Martha. For Maria and her political involvement, see Bernard Lets, “Nicéphore 
III Botaniates (1078-1081) et Marie d’Alanie”, in Actes du VEIE Congrès International 
d'Études Byzantines (1948) (Paris, 1950), 129-40; PorLEMis, Doukai, 46 and 62f ; 
Margaret MuLLeTT, “The ‘Disgrace’ of the Ex-Basilissa Maria”, in Byzantinoslavica, 
45 (1984), 202-11. 

(47) Georgina BuckLER, Anna Comnena. A Study (Oxford, 1929), 57, “If Anna 
admired noble birth, hardly less did she admire beauty ; like a true Greek she almost 
makes a god of a handsome face and a well-made form". 
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ful attempt on the throne at her father's death, possibly with her 
mother's support, for which she was imprisoned in the convent of the 
Kecharitomene from 1118 until her death, her history being written 
in semi-retirement, naturally intensified her hatred and jealousy of her 
brother (48). Accordingly Anna shows us the idealisation of imperial 
dignity, rank and appearance in the persons of Maria of Alania, Eirene 
and Anna Dalassena, her grandmother. 

Maria of Alania's beauty, as well as her rank, and the fact that 
because she was of foreign birth she had no relations.at hand to inter- 
fere with government, was, it seems, one of the main reasons, quite 
apart from her outstanding beauty, put forward by the Caesar John 
Doukas why the usurping Emperor Nikephoros III Botaneiates should 
marry his predecessor's ex-wife, after Michael had been banished — 
not unhappily — to a monastery, in preference to any of the other 
obvious candidates, as for example, Eudokia Makrembolitissa or her 
daugher Zoe. An eleventh century enamel inscription represents the 
marriage of Maria and Michael VII, while the marriage of Maria and 
Nikephoros is portrayed in a manuscript of the homilies of John 
Chrysostom in the Bibliothéque Nationale, in both cases Christ being 
shown as crowning the couple, laying his right hand on the emperor 
and his left on the empress (49). Anna's account of Maria and her 
activities suggests the truth of the reports of her intrigues with the 
Komnenoi brothers during the reign of her second husband, before 
Alexios' succession, and even of the possibility that her marriage (the 
third) to Alexios and his divorce of his young wife Eirene had been 
planned by the couple. The rumour, indeed, that Eirene had good 


(48) On the possible dating of her death to 1153-5, see Robert BRowNiNG, “An 
Unpublished Funeral Oration on Anna Comnena”, in Proceedings of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, 188, n. s. 8 (1962), 4 ; see CnoNiarEs, Historia, 4-11 (CSHB, 
8-17) and Zonaras, Epitome, XVIII, xxviii-ix (CSHB, III, 759-65). For EIRENE 
DoukaAiNA's typikon for the convent of Kecharitomene, see MignePG, 127, cols. 985- 
1127, and for the complex of dwellings and more sumptuous provision (including 
more relaxed conditions) made there for Eirene and her daughters, including Anna 
and Anna's daughter Eirene, see ibid., IV and LXXIX, cols. 1008-12 and 1108-13, 
where the royal ladies have the privileges of, among other things, large courtyards, 
baths, their own servants, both male and female, and more privacy. 

(49) Alexiad, III, 2, 5 (Leib, I, 108) ; see Zonaras, Epitome, XVIII, xix (CSHB, 
III, 723), according to whom Maria visited Michael when he was dying to ask his 
pardon for remarrying ; ANAsTOS, “Vox Populi", 205f. For Maria’s portraits, see J. 
SPATHARAKIS, The Portrait in Byzantine Illuminated Manuscripts (Leiden, 1976), 
pls. 9-11, 70 and 74 ; PoLemis, Doukai, 45f. 
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cause to be jealous of the ex-empress during the first years of her 
husband's reign, and the implication of Maria's later involvement in 
a plot against the emperor, may also have been not without foun- 
dation (°°). But while the depiction of her character by Anna hardly 
matches that described so flatteringly by Psellos, the two sources agree 
about her charm and physical attractions, although both historians 
may have been less than detached in their account of her appearance. 
Anna, who describes her in detail, presents her as very tall, like a 
cypress tree, with snow-white skin (AevKy dé TO oca woel yid@v), an 
oval face (1pdcmnov kókAov pév oük anapticov), and a complexion like 
a spring flower or rose (tò óà ypõua ôr GAov ğvðoç rjpivov h póóov 
dvtixpuc). Her eyes flashed indescribably, and her eyebrows were flame- 
coloured and arched over light blue eyes (6ypic bnepavectykvia xal 
mvupon, DAí£uua xaponov), and her body was in perfect and harmonious 
proportion (ávaAoyíav yàp toiabtyy weA@v Kai uepõæv, tod ov npòç 
tà uépyg Kai tobtwv npóc to GAov), while her beauty and grace and 
charm (7 éniAdunovoa ath ydpic Kai tò tæv HO@V énayoyóv te kal 
&byapi) baffled description and the creative skill of an artist, even the 
greatest classical sculptors like Apelles or Pheidias. Indeed, so beautiful 
was this living work of art (&yaAua &uyvyov kai advOpanoic pidoKddoic 
épáoui0v), who seemed to Anna like Love incarnate, that, like the 
Gorgon’s head, she was capable of rooting to the spot and rendering 
speechless any who should happen to see or meet her (5!). 

Maria, whose career as empress — and later — was not without 
intrigue, and who seems to have retained the affection of Alexios for 
several years after his accession, may well have been (appropriately, 
indeed, for one who could well have become the mother-in-law of Anna 
Komnena, and with whom Anna lived for some years as a child, and 
whose mother-in-law, Eudokia, had been a lady of letters) the first 
of the “imperial, often widowed ladies" who patronised literary circles 
under the Komnenoi, and she had large estates under her control and 
possibly held her own “alternative” court at the Mangana palace, until 
her eventual, perhaps involuntary, retreat to monastic life c. 1094/5. 
Her scholarship and interest in letters appears beyond doubt, and, 
indeed, both Theophylact and Eustratios of Nicaea dedicated scholarly 


(50) Alexiad, II, 1-3 ; III, 1-2 ; IX, 8, 2 (Leib, I, 63-71 and 103-10 ; II, 178f) ; Chrono- 
graphia, VII (Michael VII), 9 (Renauld, II, 177); cf. also BRvENNIOs, Historiarum 
Libri, III, 25 (Gautier, 253f ; CSHB, 126f). 

(51) Alexiad, III, 2, 4 (Leib, I, 107f ; trans. SEwrER, Alexiad, 107). 
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works to her and wrote pieces at her request, while Theophylact, to 
whom she was possibly a much-regarded patron, praised her in his 
“basilikos logos”, the Institutio Regia, for her birth, piety, learning 
and theological studies — for she unendingly studied night and day 
the Word of the Lord —, as well as for her care and education of 
her son Constantine, and her philanthropy, moral tone and generosity, 
stressing particularly her moral and familial virtues along the lines 
rendered fashionable by the ladies of the Komnenoi, perhaps deliberately 
so in order to mitigate comment on Maria’s earlier career (52). 

As well as praising the beauty and dignity of her mother Eirene, 
Anna also takes pains to describe her maternal grandmother (Eirene's 
mother, Maria the protovestiaria, of Bulgarian royal descent, being 
the daughter of prince Trojan, and wife of Andronikos, the son of 
the Caesar John Doukas), as being endowed with such effortless beauty 
and perfect symmetry of face and form that no woman of the time 
was more lovely than her, to such an extent, indeed, that her charms 
led her sons-in-law during Alexios' coup to be especially concerned 
for her welfare. Maria, like Maria of. Alania one of the first women 
of the Komnenian period to take an interest in letters, was known 
to the grammarian and panoplist Zigabenos, and Anna's husband 
Bryennios agrees with this picture of her as a beautiful and highly 
intelligent woman. Her description of Eirene, whom Anna portrays 
at the age of fourteen, at the time of Alexios' accession, is different 
in tone and approach, and primarily aimed at displaying the awesome 
regality and decorous dignity of Eirene's character and the fact that 
she was not only a perfect wife and mother but a perfect empress 
also and an ideal mate for Alexios in every respect. Eirene is described 
as upright and erect like a young evergreen sapling, with her body 
and all her limbs symmetrical and in proportion (dviotato pév yap 
xaÜ0ánep ti Epvoc ópOiov Kai dei0aAec ovupétpwc kai mAatvvopévy Kal 
atevovplévy KatadAniwc ékaotayoD tæv LeAOv kal uepõv), and with 
her lovely appearance and charming voice (xai énépaotoc pév ióciv, 
émépaotoc dé ákoboca: ...) she never ceased to fascinate all who saw and 
heard her. Her complexion was delicate, shining with the soft light 


(52) Margaret MuLLett, "Aristocracy and Patronage in the Literary Circles of 
Comnenian Constantinople", in ANGOLD, Byzantine Aristocracy, 173-201 ; eadem, 
“The 'Disgrace", 205f ; THEOPHYLACT, "Institutio Regia", VI-XIII, in MignePG, 126, 
col. 265, tò dé giAouaÜ0àg nèp nàácav avOpwnivny ónóAgwiv. Tabtyny, noia DíDAoc Kai 
TOV zenukvopnévov kai otifjapóv óiéguye, Noiov dé natpõov dinynua ; and cf. 257-65. 
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of the moon, and her face was neither round like the Assyrians nor 
long like the Scyths but slightly oval in shape (... bxeyadato pukpóv 
zOG tij; åkpıpeíaç tod kúkov). The rose colour of her cheeks 
(avenéntato dé abtiic ó Actu v ano tæv napei v kal thv podwvidy ...) 
was visible at a distance and generally she accompanied her words 
with graceful gestures, her hands bare to the wrists, and her hands 
looking as if sculpted from ivory. Her light blue eyes were both gay 
and stern (uua dé yaponóv kal abv ový pofepóv évmgtéviCev), and 
of a brilliant blue resembling a calm, still sea (... OdAattav éuipeito 
yadnvidcayv v Babvxtyovi diabéce tò kvavoðv &favyáyovoa), while the 
white of the eyes possessed a peculiar lustre and a charm. Despite 
this beauty and attraction, the fear which these eyes caused so dazzled 
the bystander that he could neither look nor turn away, and Anna 
is concerned to stress her mother’s majesty and awefulness, indeed her 
semi-divine qualities, which resulted in her unapproachable splendour : 


... if someone in those times had said of this empress that she was 
Athena made manifest to the human race, or that she had descended 
from the sky in some heavenly glory and unapproachable splendour, 
his description would not have been so very inappropriate. What was 
rather surprising — and in this she differed from all other women — 
was the way she humbled swaggerers, but when they were subdued and 
fearful restored their courage by a single glance. For the most part her 
lips were closed and when thus silent she resembled a veritable statue of 
Beauty, a breathing monument of Harmony (... édeixvu oty@oav, &Éunvouv 
asc GAnbdc dyaAua xaAAovijc Kai othAny EuBiov ceüpuOuíac) (53). 


Her son-in-law Bryennios also describes her at her marriage to 
Alexios, as a girl of twelve, in less specific terms : xai yàp nv yapítæv 
7] veávig ávánAecG, Opa te ocpatoc diaAdunovoa Kai HOdv ayAaiaic (54). 


(53) For Maria, see Alexiad, II, 6, 3, káAAoog d& tocobDtov émicupouévgg Kal 
&ebapuoctíag uEeAQv xal uepõv, Mote ugóeuíay gavijvar Kat’ éxeivo kaipoD trjv xabtgc 
q@paiotépav ; XV, 9, 1 (Leib, I, 80f ; III, 223); Bryennios, Historiarum Libri, III, 6 
(Gautier, 219-21 ; CSHB, 106f), ... kai tic kaAAÍotmgc naoQv yvvaikóàv abtobD óuevvétióoc, 
ng t ECwOev káder to vtòç GoveGéAaune KáAAoc Kal tH MEpipaveig tod yévouc ai tæv 
dpet@v áyAaíar kal 4 tæv HO@Y Koopidtns ovvyotpante ; PoLemis, Doukai, 58 ; for 
Eirene, see Alexiad, III, 3, 3-4 (Leib, I, 111f ; trans. SEwrER, Alexiad, 110f). According 
to KAZHDAN and ConsTABLE, People and Power, 113, the Commentaries of Bryennios 
have an embryonic erotic romance as their plot, featuring Alexios and Eirene as the 
representatives of two rival aristocratic families. 

(54) BRvENNiOs, III, 6 (Gautier, 221 ; CSHB, 107). For a twelfth century portrait 
of Eirene in enamel and her appearance on a rare type of coin, see PoLEMis, Doukai, 74. 
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Eirene's role as cultural patroness after Alexios' death, after which she 
lived in the convent of Kecharitomene, her own foundation, is shown 
by her relationship with both George Tornikes and Michael Italikos 
among others, and her circle seems to have encouraged the reading 
aloud of letters and the improvisation of speeches ; she commissioned 
Bryennios' history of her husband and several poems, as well as holding 
a literary circle or theatron, though her own learning and literary 
interests seem, like those of the majority of imperial women, not to have 
gone beyond the perusal of theological and scriptural volumes, her 
favourite reading being the works of Maximos the Confessor (°°). 

The features which comprise imperial beauty and the proper charac- 
teristics of an empress are thus clear from the portraits of empresses 
whom Anna knew intimately. Anna compares both her parents and 
Maria of Alania to the works of great sculptors or artists, and demon- 
strates the Byzantines’ canons of beauty and charm. She praises height 
and erect stature, symmetry of figure and limbs is essential in her view, 
and the subject should show majesty, unapproachability and dignity. 
Eyes should be blue, surmounted by arching eyebrows and capable 
of inspiring fear or respect at a glance, the face should be oval in 
shape, hair fair or red-gold, and the complexion should be white with 
“rose-tinted” cheeks (°°). Anna nowhere in her history describes her 
own appearance, preferring to stress her own scholastic achievements 
and merely referring the reader who wishes a physical description of her 
to the attendants of the women's quarters in the palace, but from the 
funeral oration by Tornikes — “one of the few eye-witness descriptions 
of living persons in Byzantine literature" — she appears to have pre- 
served her rosy complexion into her seventies, although the description 
is stereotyped enough in format and content to have pleased Anna 
herself, who, despite her proverbial and atypical education and learned 
patronage of a philosophical circle, was doubtless not averse to having 
her appearance praised in suitably flattering terminology, and Prodro- 
mos, indeed, in his epithalamium on the marriage of Anna's two sons, 
John and Alexios, to two Georgian princesses in 1122, also combines 
his praise of her philosophizing intellect and her regal appearance, 


(55) Alexiad, V, 9, 2-3; XII, 3, 2 (Leib, II, 37f ; III, 60) ; MutLETTT, “Aristocracy 
and Patronage", 175-9. 

(56) BucKLER, Anna Comnena, 57f ; HEAD, “Physical Descriptions", 237, “all of the 
Komnenoi, it seems, were dark-complexioned, although the typical Byzantine tended 
to think fair skin much handsomer", both for men and for women. 
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considering her a fourth Grace and a tenth Muse, while his eulogisitic 
poem Eig tHv copwtdtny nopgopoyévvgtov Kal kaicápiccav Kupav 
"Avvay tyv Aoókarvav flatters her learning by amusingly stressing his 
own incompetence. Tornikes includes in his portrait of Anna large, 
light blue, sparkling eyes (óp0aAuo! uiv attic v ovupetpia ueyéOovc 
ÓnavyáGovtec yaponóv), quick to respond and delineating a lively mind, 
but not moving more than necessary, well-arched eyebrows (ógpieg 
cg tóGov ipióoc), a slightly curved and broadish nose, red lips and 
rosy cheeks (óy0ouc dé tæv uwv égoívicoe poóóypovv épóOnua), a well 
rounded face “as if drawn by compasses” (tò zpóocmov ánav ... ekv- 
KAov &topvov), a long neck firmly positioned, well poised shoulders, 
light hands and feet, and well proportioned limbs, the whole body 
being perfectly tuned (@c Aópa tic Hv aùtğ tò có 7? cc kí0apa ovvnp- 
uocuévn, wuyijc ayabijc ayaBov textovnOév ópyavov) (57). This portrait 
of Anna shows the main physical characteristics to be expected in an 
Komnenian imperial princess, as well as the related spiritual and 
intellectual qualities, and Anna elsewhere confirms the necessity for 
the empress’ aweful regality and reservation in her account of her 
mother, emphasizing her dislike of public life, and embarrassment and 
blushes when having to appear at some imperial ceremony ; her un- 
wilingness to reveal her elbow, eyes or even voice to strangers, so 
extraordinary was her modesty ; and her ability to maintain decorum 
with just a look or silence, and remain totally inaccessible even when 
accompanying her husband on campaign. Theophylact, too, in his 
Oration on Alexios praises her as a worthy empress but concentrates 
primarily on her children rather than on any specific qualities of Eirene, 
while Prodromos's epithalamium on her grandchildren heavily stresses 


(57) Alexiad, pr. 1 ; XV, 7, 9 ; XIV, 7, 3 (Leib, I, 3f ; III, 218 and 174) ; BROWNING, 
“An Unpublished Funeral Oration”, 5, and cf. 11 ; PRopRomos, “Scripta Miscellanea”, 
XXI, in MignePG, 133, cols. 1401f ; HORANDNER, 377-81 (no. XXXVIII), (for which 
cf. D.-C. HESSELING & H. PERNor, Poèmes prodromiques en grec vulgaire (Amsterdam, 
1910), 72-83) ; HORANDNER, 382-8 (no. XXXIX), where in an epitaph on the death 
of Theodora, Anna’s daughter-in law, as well as stressing her grief at parting from 
her husband John and his brave deeds, she speaks of her own royal blood and her 
good fortune in having been transplanted to the splendour of imperial Byzantium, 
describing Anna as tò Aovkikov OpóAAnua, tHv cogrnv "Avvav, | tov dvtikpugc vobv, 
tTHV xapítov éatíav, | tò AeuképuvOpov noppupavOytov póóov (lines 43-5) ; and for Anna's 
renowned scholarship and education, see also ZONARAS, Epitome, XVIII, xxvi (CSHB, 
III, 754) and J. DAaRRouzés, Georges et Démétrius Tornikés. Lettres et discours (Paris, 
1970), 220-323, esp. 229f, 243-5 and 255. 
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her birth and rank. Zonaras and Choniates, however, present an entire- 
ly different picture of Eirene, her character and her aims, and it seems 
clear, even in Anna's narrative, that by the latter half of her husband's 
reign and after the retirement of her mother-in-law she wielded con- 
siderable influence, as in the resolution of the Anemas conspiracy, 
probably in 1105, while her daughter describes her as most approachable 
where objects of charity were concerned, for she allowed free access 
to all mendicants and beggars, and, apart from her liberality with 
money, considered the facts of and advised them upon their future 
prospects, in most un-Byzantine fashion encouraging all that were fit 
to find employment to do so and not depend upon charity (^5). Eirene, 
addressed as Aovkav ó Aauntyp, 5n Daci Eipnvn, features as the 
giver of an ornate cross in one of the poems of Nicholas Kallikles (°°) ; 
Eirene's sister Anna, the wife of George Palaiologos, and her niece 
Eirene, daughter of her brother Michael and wife of the logothete 
Gregory Kamateros, as well as her own daughter Eudokia, were also 
amongst the noble women of her family who commissioned occasional 
poems from Kallikles or were commemorated in his works (99), while 


(58) TuEoPHvLacr of Bulgaria, “Oratio in Alexium Comnenum", in Migne PG, 
126, col. 301, (Alexios) ... óc ye xai uíav ¿č dpyic Eotepte tův kaArv èv yovaici, tHv Bao- 
Acíac åčíav ablvyov. “Obev abtoig npoorjkovra tH tod yáuov pity Kat ta fAaccijuaca) ; 
Alexiad, XII, 3, 2-3 and 6 (Leib, III, 60-2) ; PRoDRomos, “Scripta Miscellanea”, XXI, 
col. 1400, ... 17v iepàv tavtyvi Daouíóa. trjv pepõóvvuov Eiprjvv, tov Aovkikóv ópnnka, 
tyv ovdév ATtTov tæv ÓAÀov 'Poyaíov kpatijcacav ; Zonaras, Epitome, XVIII, xxiv 
and xxvi (CSHB, III, 746f and 752) ; CHoniates, Historia, 5-7 (CSHB, 8-11) ; Alexiad, 
XII, 6, 1-8 and 3, 9 (Leib, III, 71-4 and 63f). 

(59) KALLIKLEs, ed. Leo STERNBACH, “Nicolai Calliclis Carmina", in Rosprawy 
Akademii Umiejetnosci Wydzial Filologiczny, (ser. 2) 21 (1903), 319 (no. II) (= Nicola 
Callicle, Carmi, ed. Roberto Romano (Naples, 1980), 81, no. 6). Cf. ibid., 120f (no. 35) 
for another dedicatory poem for Eirene, possibly written by Kallikles, after the death 
of Alexios, in which she is described (lines 11-13) as ... ypvoevddtic zpív, dAAà viv 
paxevobtic, | év vpiyfvoig viv ý tò npiv év fvooívoic, | tà pákia atépyovoa nopgópac 
TÀÉOV ... . 

(60) Ibid., 321-5 and 332-4 (nos. VI-X, XIX and XXI ; Romano, 83-8, 92f and 
96f, nos. 9-13, 18 and 21) ; for Eudokia, wife of the son of Constantine lasites, and 
the second youngest of Anna Komnena's sisters, who pre-deceased her mother Eirene, 
who is twice described as Evdoxiac ... nopptpac kAáóov, see ibid., 319 and 331 (nos. I 
and XVII-XVIII ; Romano, 105 and 91f, nos. 26 and 16-7), two of these poems of 
Kallikles being written to accompany a gift of a cup to the emperor her father ; cf. 
EIRENE, Typikon, LXXIX, cols. 1108f, and Zonaras, Epitome, XVIII, 22 (CSHB, 
III, 739), for Eirene's dislike of her son-in-law for failing to treat his wife like a princess, 
and her insistence upon Eudokia's taking the veil when she fell ill, Iasites then being 
expelled from the palace. Eirene's second daughter Maria may also have commissioned 
a poem from Kallikles (Romano, 119f, no. 33). For poems written for Anna Doukaina, 
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Prodromos' poem to Eirene, on the death of her son the sevastokrator 
Andronikos, compares her to Niobe, Iocasta and Hecuba, and addresses 
her as ...  ávacoa uákaipa, Beovdéos éxyove pitAnc, | ebnaig cónacépeia, 
ÉY’ ECoxoc augi dvdooaic, urging her to take comfort in her daughters 
and remaining relations, while in his epitaph for her grandson's wife, 
Theodora, he recalls her memory in glowing terms (6!). 

A similar majestic dignity of demeanour is attributed by Anna to 
her redoubtable grandmother, Anna Dalassena, Alexios’ mother, the 
leading spirit behind his coup d'état in 1081, who in her youth was 
disappointed of the throne when her husband failed to succeed to the 
purple at his brother Isaac's abdication and who is perhaps the first 
of those ambitious and powerful women who feature so frequently 
in the works of twelfth century historians. Anna's involvement in 
politics prior to her son's accession was long and striking, her children's 
marriages were brilliantly arranged to ensure the greatest possible family 
influence, and her ambition may well have been the decisive factor 
in the Komnenian rise to power : she was certainly felt to be a threat 
to the government after the deposition of Romanos IV Diogenes and 
it was through her influence that the interests of her younger son 
Alexios were promoted over those of his elder brother Isaac. Anna 
Dalassena was certainly one of the powerful and ruthless women of 
the period, exemplified in historical descriptions of such empresses as 
Maria of Alania, Anna's daughter-in-law Eirene, her granddaughter 
Anna Komnena, Eirene the sevastokratorissa, and others up to and 
including Euphrosyne Kamaterissa Doukaina (®). Bryennios, in his 
history of the Komnenoi, which his wife was to continue, describes 
how Anna, enraged that her husband John would not accept the throne 


wife of Alexios Palaiologos, and Anna, wife of John Arvantinis, see KALLIKLES, 
Carmina, 337 and 340f (nos. XXIII and XXVI ; Romano, 100f and 104f, nos. 23 and 
26), and for Eirene and her female relations, see PoLemis, Doukai, 70-9. 

(61) HORANDNER, 185-8 (no. II), lines 86f ; ibid., 383 (no. XXXIX), lines 38-41, 
yv zaufiógrov èv yvvaictv Eipfjviv, | tiv npóc óóocic dpvocov ayaveotatny, | THY ápexaic 
otéyacav aùtò tò atépoc, | trjv tæv na8Àv Óéonowav ..., and cf. lines 169f ; for her 
appearance in Prodromos' poems on her son Isaac and on the marriage of her grandson 
Alexios, son of her daughter Maria and Nikephoros Phorbenos, see ibid., 397 
(no. XLII), line 31, and 399 (no. XLIII), lines 7f. 

(62) Alexiad, II, 5; Il, 1, 4 (Leib, I, 75-9 and 64f); Bryennios, Historia, I, 6 
and 22 (Gautier, 85f and 129f; CSHB, 23-5 and 48-50). KAzHDAN & CONSTABLE, 
People and Power, 113, *Twelfth-century authors ... created a series of female images 
of another kind : fond of power, ambitious, and bold enough to emulate men" ; Paul 
LEMERLE, Cinq Etudes sur le xre siècle byzantin (Paris, 1977), 297f. 
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at the abdication of his brother Isaac I in 1059, like her sister-in-law 
Aikaterina, did everything possible to persuade her husband to change 
his mind. The fact that this is essentially a family history must imply 
that the account is fairly close to the truth — in fact, may be more 
flattering perhaps than otherwise. Anna Komnena certainly praises her 
grandmother for her intellect even as quite a young woman (... Gadua 
dvtikpuc AV x0A10v èv veap HAikia énióeikvouévg ppovnua), stating that 
her face revealed to the observant her inherent virtue and gravity, and 
may possibly have this incident in mind, stressing also that she was 
a persuasive, concise and felicitous orator and of great experience and 
perception in public affairs (63). It seems clear from Psellos, however, 
who describes Isaac's arrogance even towards his brother (Isaac had 
no son to succeed him), that there was no serious rival to Constantine 
Doukas (€^. Anna Dalassena, to compensate for the family's loss of 
imperial status, was not, therefore, slow in persuading her sons to aim 
at power, and once it was attained, according to Anna Komnena, her 
grandmother, despite the bitter animosity between her and the influential 
Doukas family, was the real ruler during Alexios' first year in power 
and usurped the role of the great and influential eunuch administrators, 
with the total consent of her son under whom *... l'empire est devenu 
une affaire de famille administré en famille" (65). She employed her 
own secretary, Gregory Genesios, to deal with state business, petitions 
and the appointment of magistrates, nor does her granddaughter in 
any way attempt to play down her influence : 


(63) BRvENNiOs, Historia, I, 4-5 (Gautier, 83; CSHB, 22), Tic 4 énifAafrc aitn 
giAocogía Kal dxaipoc uetpioppocúvy ; ... Tabra Kai nàeíw tobtwv cino0ca — Hv yàp 
delvn Tiç Kal Aéyelv Kal npárteiv —, éneiór uù éneiOe, npóc ikeoíav étpdneto Kal tac 
óià Óaxpócv kal otevayuðv évtetceig npooégepev ; Alexiad, III, 7, 3 (Leib, I, 124). 
For the visit of St. Cyril the Phileote to Anna c. 1071, their theological discussion and 
her generosity, see Za Vie de St. Cyrille le Philéote Moine Byzantin, ed. and trans. 
Etienne SARGOoLocos (Subsidia Hagiographia 39 ; Brussels, 1964), 90-4 (ch. 17). 

(64) Chronographia, VII (Isaac Komnenos), 71, 83 and 89 (Renauld, II, 128, 133f 
and 136f); in fact it seems unlikely that John would have been able to command 
sufficient support and he was present at Isaac's “death-bed” scene, when Isaac 
nominated Constantine Doukas as his successor and entrusted tlie care of his family 
(including John and his son) to him. 

(65) LEMERLE, Cing Etudes, 263 ; Alexiad, III, 6-8 ; for her godly advice to Alexios 
after his accession see ibid., III, 5, 4-5 (Leib, I, 119-27) and for her earlier insistence 
that he always be accompanied on campaign by a monk, see ibid., I, 8, 2 (Leib, 
I, 32) ; BRYENNIOS, IV, 21 (Gautier, 289 ; CSHB, 150) ; La Vie de St. Cyrille le Philéote, 
233f (ch. 47). 
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*Her outward serenity, true reflection of character, was respected by 
angels but terrorized even the demons, and pleasure-loving fools, victims 
of their own passions, found a single glance from her more than they 
could bear : yet to the chaste she seemed gentle and gay. She knew exactly 
how to temper reserve and dignity ... and this, I fancy, is the true definition 
of propriety : the due proportion of warm humanity and strict moral 
principle” (66). 

The report of her death (c. 1102) in the Alexiad is perfunctory, and 
she seems to have fallen from favour, perhaps after association with 
a heretical sect, or having alienated a powerful section of the aristocracy 
by her hard-line political policies, and to have been forced into a 
convent (67). 

The historians Psellos, Bryennios and Anna Komnena had personal 
acquaintance, to a greater or lesser degree, with the subjects of their 
history, and thus their portraits are realistic and vivid, whatever their 
reliability as historical evidence for the character and appearance of 
empresses of the time. Later writers lay the same stress on personal 
appearance in their descriptions of the empress-consort, but these can 
appear perfunctory and conventional since they are in general less 
well-informed and seldom at first-hand. Piroshka-Eirene, daughter of 
St. Ladislas of Hungary and Adelheid of Rheinfelden, was the wife 
of John II Komnenos, who paid tribute to her influence and assistance 
in his typikon for the Monastery of the Pantokrator, and who, in 
a poem of Kallikles celebrating the dedication of an icon of Christ 
to the monastery, speaks of their partnership as being cut in two by 
death, and fervently anticipates their reunion ($5). Piroshka is portrayed 


(66) Alexiad, III, 8, 3 (Leib, I, 126), ... àAAà nepi rjóovàc éntonuévoic ávónoictoc 
xai èk uóvov tod BAéuuatoc, toig Ó' ab ye ccxgpocóvnc éniugAovuévoic lAapá tE Kal 
mpoonvyc. Métpa yàp Éyvo Katngeiag Kal ceuvótmtoc ... kal ópov, ouai, vobt' eivai 
Kooplotytoc, Kpabévtoc tod pidavOpdnov tQ tfj; woxnc åvactýuatı ; trans. SEWTER, 
Alexiad, 121. See also TuEoPHvLAcT, "Oratio in Alexium Comnenum", cols. 301f, 
for her piety and reorganization of the palace, and her power within the imperial 
family and government. 

(67) Alexiad, VI, 7, 5 (Leib, II, 59); Zonaras, Epitome, XVIII, xxi and xxiv 
(CSHB, III, 731f and 746) ; see also Steven Runciman, “The End of Anna Dalassena”, 
in Annuaire de l'Institut de philologie et d'histoire orientales et slaves (hence AIPHO), 
9 (1949), 517-24. 

(68) Ann Wharton Epstein, “Formulas for Salvation: a Comparison of Two 
Byzantine Monasteries and Their Founders", in Church History, 50 (1981), 385-400 ; 
Paul Gautier, “Le typikon du Christ Sauveur Pantocrator”, in REB, 32 (1974), 1- 
147; Marguerite MarHiEU, “Cinq poésies byzantines des xi* et xir siècles”, in 
Byzantion, 23 (1953), 140-2 ; M. Ziwoiivovic, “Slovenski Prolog Zhitija Carice Irine”, 
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in full imperial regalia with her husband and Alexios, their eldest son, 
in a mosaic in the south gallery of St. Sophia, where she appears to 
have long and luxuriant auburn hair, but despite the fact that she 
left four sons and four daughters, dying in 1134, she received but scant 
description in the sources, and Kinnamos considers her to have been 
not only a chaste and extremely virtuous woman, but a moderate and 
prudent empress, who used the resources pertaining to her as empress 
neither for extravagant expenditure and luxurious ornaments for herself 
nor for the aggrandisement of her children, but for the benefit of the 
needy (9). Choniates' history, though beginning with the death of 
Alexios I, does not mention Piroshka or her marriage to John II, 
though a poem written by Theodore Prodromos to celebrate the 
crowning of her eldest son Alexios, at the age of sixteen in 1122, 
borrows from the Psalms of David to describe her as t7v ápyikmv 
zepifoAnv éunepiBeBAnuévy | xenomiAuévg 0avuactóc v kpocccotoic 
xpvoiov, and the poet, who gives pride of place to Piroshka in this 
Work, urges her to forget her people, her father's house and her home- 
land (Piroshka being, of course, only the second foreign-born empress 
of this period) and congratulating her, as a living moon, (660a oeAyvy 
kai Kady nAnper pwtoc r"AÍo) on no longer shining in the northern 
regions washed by Ocean but on now continuously radiating the 
Byzantine world, eulogizing her on her beauty, race and virtue as 
“mistress of all the nations of the West", who are specifically enumerated 
as being in subjection to Hungary, and later employing the much- 
utilised phrase for foreign-born empresses that she was nurtured by 
*Julius Caesars" (an expression later used for Bertha-Eirene and by 
Choniates for Margaret of Hungary). Prodromos, who exhorts her 
to love and embrace her husband and praises her as the mother of 
good sons, calls her the daughter of “Old Rome”, and envisages her 
as attended and honoured by senate and people, while according to 


in Zbornik Radova Vizantoloshkog Instituta, 8 (1964), 483-92 ; KALLIKLES, Carmina, 
327 (no. XII ; Romano, 79, no. 2), lines 28-32, ... cu¢vyiav kpa0cicav eic wuyrv uíav, | 
iv 0ávatoc óiciAev cl; uépy dbo, | rjuícouov Aindv ue Kai vexpov niéov. | Evwaov aùtòç 
abOic, oic olóac vpónoic, | oùs tHv *Edéu oyofvicua Kai KAnpovyiav ; and cf. ibid., 351f 
(no. XXX ; Romano, 116, no. 31), lines 110-9, for her description in John's funeral 
elegy, written at his request, and 341f (no. XXVII ; Romano, 106, no. 28), for his 
elegy upon her tomb. 

(69) KiNNAMOS, Epitome, I, 4 (CSHB, 9-10), cwppoveotdtny te einep tivà Kal åpetñg 
éc tà uáAicta HETANOIOVHÉVNY ... obte NEPITTÓTNTI kóouov nváAcoe Kal tpugij. 
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Kallikles, who emphasizes that her pious virtues outshone her rank 
and plendour, her marriage to John united the Eastern and Western 
Empires (7°). Prodromos’ short epitaph for the empress stresses her 
descent, family and husband's victories and describes how before her 
death she left off her imperial regalia for the monastic habit, while 
his epitaph for Joh, spoken in the persona of the emperor himself, 
mentions Piroshka only in the following terms in the context of their 
family : ¿k yàp áváconc dvapikobd navtóg yévoug | ómAijv étexvobpynoa 
ceuvrjv tevpáóa | téttapac vious ..., which suggests that the Byzantine 
populace never forgot, and perhaps were unable to forget, Piroshka's 
origins (?!). 

Of Piroshka's daughters-in-law, the two who feature most in con- 
temporary sources were naturally the wives of her youngest son, the 
emperor Manuel I Komnenos, both of whom were of foreign birth, 
and the degree to which splendour and appearance were of intrinsic 
importance for women of the imperial family is shown by an incident 
concerning Dobrodjeja, daughter of Mstislavs, and Russian-born wife 
of John and Piroshka's eldest son, Alexios, upon the arrival of the 
first of these, Bertha-Eirene of Sulzbach, at Constantinople in 1142. 
The anecdote confirms the resplendence of garb and ornamentation 
which was usual to women of the imperial family in Byzantium, for 
the fact that Dobrodjeja, with her jewelry and other ornaments, was 
wearing a robe of dark purple linen made her stand out so much from 
the rest of the imperial women because of the sombreness and simplicity 
of her garb (‘to toD Dóccov kvavavyàc ueAaugópov") that Bertha thought 
her to be a nun (7). | 


(70) HORANDNER, 179f (no. I), lines 48f and 62, and cf. lines 47-113 (where her 
subjects are said to include Germans, Dacians, Dalmatians, Lombards, Calabrians, 
Genoese and Sicilians) and 229 (no. VII), lines 6f, "ToAi01 Kaioapec éOpéwavto ue | 
Kai kaAAovijc ydpitec éotéwavtd Le, a stock phrase, which shows too how little the 
Byzantines really knew — or cared — about the realities of power in Western Europe ; 
KALLIKLES, Carmina, 342 (no. XXVII ; Romano, loc. cit.), lines 8-10, tò ufyua kaivóv, 
tac Óóo okmntovyíag | eig ëv auvijwev * © kaAijc andAnotiac ! | coc Óvvatóv, uetéoxyv, 
ióoó, tàv dbo; and, for her piety, see ibid., lines 4-7, tov zopgupobv yitadva tfc 
áAoopyíóog | áckmtikoig idpdow éufepauuévov, | v xpvcouapyápo dé tod Kpdatouc 
atépe | && dpet&v nýyvvoi Aaumpóv Avyvitny ; see also MatuieEu, "Cinq poésies”, 141f. 
For Margaret of Hungary, see Nicetae Choniatae Orationes et Epistulae, ed. J. A. 
VAN DiETEN (CFHB, Berlin, 1972), 36 and 40. 

(71) HORANDNER, 229f (no. VII), lines 21f, téAoc Arzoboa tò otégoc, tHv noppúpav, | 
tò fócoiwov népryua, tv óAoopyíóa, and 338 (no. XXV), lines 95f ; cf. ibid., 234 
(no. VIII), lines 11-19 for his grief at her loss. 

(72) Kinnamos, Epitome, II, 4 (CSHB, 36; trans. BRAND, Deeds of John and 
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Bertha's lack of tact and her opinionated and unfrivolous nature, 
as well as her neglect of her appearance in not using the artificial aids 
to beauty normally employed by Byzantine imperial women — and 
it can be assumed that her complexion and appearance, unlike Psellos' 
Maria of Alania, obviously needed the help of cosmetics — were factors 
which caused the emperor to turn his attention elsewhere, and even 
the most well-disposed historians are forced to pay tribute not to her 
physical attractions but to her great prudence, propriety and open- 
handed charity. It is clear that her neglect of her appearance and her 
refusal to use make-up set her aside from other empresses and imperial 
women : according to Choniates she disdained “face powder, eye liner, 
and eyeshadow underneath the eye, and rouge instead of nature's 
flush, and ascribing such aids to silly women, she was adorned by the 
virtues to which she was devoted ... Consequently, the emperor was 
not very attentive to her ...". It is tempting to assume that this was 
one of the reasons why Manuel delayed his marriage, planned by 
John II originally when Manuel was the youngest of his four sons. 
Bertha, sister-in-law of the German Emperor Conrad III, may not have 
seemed a good enough alliance once Manuel became emperor, and 
the wedding only took place in January 1146, three years after his 
accession in April 1143. The alliance was celebrated in the politically- 
oriented ceremonial verse (eioit/jpioi) of the court poet Prodromos to 
celebrate Bertha's arrival, commanding New Rome now to rejoice at 
its headship over Old Rome through this union of Bertha and Manuel ; 
he mentions her family and western origins, specifically including “the 
distinguished Conrad", and describes Bertha as the best of women and 
of outstanding beauty, and congratulates her on her good fortune in 
being brought like a vine by the emperor to be transplanted into such 
a glorious and luxurious setting in the imperial gardens. Elsewhere, 
akin to Kallikles' depiction of the significance of Piroshka's union with 
John II, Bertha's marriage to Manuel is described as the union of Old 
and New Rome, and her birth, including her descent from “Julius 
Caesars", is suitably lauded (°). Prodromos' verses; not surprisingly, 


Manuel Comnenus, 37), rjugícoto ó& éc0sjta uiv dnd fóccov, táAAa ðè ék ypucoD Kal 
zopgópac Kekdopunto. The incident was taken to be a bad omen by the bystanders, 
especially as Dobrodjeja's husband Alexios died in Attaleia later that year in July/ 
August. For Dobrodjeja-Eirene see also Codex Marcianus 524 (hence Codex Marc.), 
ed. Sp. LAMsros, *O Mapxiavoc Kd@01é 524’, in NE, 8 (1911), 152f (no. 235). 

(73) CHONIATES, Historia, 53 (CSHB, 721), aity uévtoi o0 tocobtov toD ocpatikob 
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dwell far more upon the rank and nobility of Manuel than on Bertha 
and her lineage, and even Kinnamos, a eulogist in all to do with Manuel 
and his reign, can only describe her as a girl related to kings who 
was not inferior to any of her contemporaries in propriety of character 
and piety, and who greatly outshone others of her time in prudence, 
propriety and mercy towards the needy (74). It was not surprising 
therefore, that "consequently, the emperor was not very attentive to 
her, but she shared in the honors, bodyguard, and remaining imperial 
splendours ; in matters of the bed, however, she was wronged” (75). 
Nevertheless, her funeral oration, written by Basil of Ochrid, which 
presents her in the most flattering and eulogistic of terms, contradicts, 
however unconvincingly, the evidence of other contemporary sources, 
describing the imperial couple as united in mutual affection and 
commitment, Manuel and indeed the entire empire as being totally 
unconsolable at the loss of such a lady, and Bertha as being the most 
excellent of all empresses, whether Byzantine born or foreign, and of 
outstanding appearance, so striking that it dazzled the populace on 
her arrival (76). Nor, according to this account, did she possess the 
arrogance and superciliousness which the orator strongly emphasizes 
as a characteristic of her race generally, but was noted instead for 
her humility, modesty and piety. Basil carefully ignores the delay which 


KáAAouc éppdvtilev, Gaov tod ÉvÓov kal nepi woynv éneuéAsto ...; HORANDNER, 320f 
(no. XX), and, for Bertha's name in acclamations coupled with that of Manuel, and 
her prayer of thanksgiving to the Theotokos on Manuel's behalf, see ibid., 364, 367 and 
369-71 (nos. XXXI a, XXXII c, XXXIII b and c, and XXXIV). For Bertha's descent 
see Codex Marc., 152 (no. 233), lines 6-10, “Hv "AAauavóv edyeveic Dipyeg yévouc | 
pvoval maidec Kaiodpwv ‘Ioviiwv, | &vaó éavti) MavovrjA dé avvóéet | ... "Pong naAaiüg 
elg évcoctv Kal véac ; her goodwill is also implored in a poem to an ikon of the Theotokos 
by Nikolaos Mesopotamites, ibid., 185 (no. 366). 

(74) Kinnamos, Epitome, II, 4, ... 50v 6& koopiótyti Kal yvoyikaic dpetaic obdEuiac 
éldaow tÓv tote yeyevnuévny ; V, 1 (CSHB, 36 and 202). Cf. her public appreciation 
of Manuel’s chivalric image, ibid., III, 5 (CSHB, 99f). 

(75) CuoNiarEs, Historia, 54 (CSHB, 73 ; trans. MAGouLIas, O City of Byzantium, 
32). For Manuel’s many affairs, especially that of long-standing with his niece Theo- 
dora, his brother Andronikos’ daughter, see esp. ibid., 54 and 204 (CSHB, 73 and 266). 

(76) V. E. REGEL & N. I. NovosApsku, Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum. Rhetorum 
Saeculi XII Orationes Politicae, (1-2) (St. Petersburg, 1892; repr. Leipzig, 1982), 
XX, 314-16, "Eotgc notè kal ob ç Kundpittoc v éo% Tv ávaktópov, nvkáčovoa 
tadta Kal @pailovoa tij t€ tod ampatoc dvadpouf kai th xv ueAÓv Kal yepõv eüpuOuíq. 
obv evypoia Kai ávOei Kivoboa npòç aloOnoiv rjóovfic Kai abta ta avaicOnta `... cvvéppel 
dé nmavonpet 6 Aadc, dvdpEes te kal yvvaikeg, Kal npóc tmv óyiv éGe0aufobvtó oov où% 
Onep hv ópăv brontebvovtec, GAAG Ocióv tı Kai tepdotiov èv avOpwnivy poppi KaBopapevov. 
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took place before the marriage was celebrated, but confirms the 
historians’ account of Bertha’s disinterest in adornments and her inner 
virtue which far outweighed her external magnificence (77). An intel- 
lectual, or at least one who wished to be considered so, Bertha, who 
apparently maintained contact with her own family unlike other 
imperial brides, was interested in Greek culture and liked to appear 
an enthusiastic patron of demotic literature, by the time of the Second 
Crusade’s stay in Constantinople in 1147 being presumably competent 
in Greek. She commissioned works such as Tzetzes’ Allegories of the 
Iliad in simple Greek verse and seems to have suggested the verse form 
to the poet, though without giving precise instructions for the content. 
The work was incomplete on her death (78). Manuel badly wanted an 
heir, as is seen in the incident at which the deposed Patriarch Kosmas 
is said to have cursed the empress’ womb so it should not bear a 
son, to Manuel’s great distress, but Bertha gave birth to two girls, 
one of whom, Anna, died at the age of four years. At Bertha’s death 
in late 1159 or early 1160, while grieving bitterly according to custom, 
“looking upon her demise as if a limb had been torn from his body, 
and his lamentation was like the roar of a lion", and giving her a 
magnificent burial (?), Manuel was concerned to remarry as soon as 


(77) Ibid., 311-30, esp. 316-25 ; ibid., 322f, xai 6m éxexdopnto pév faoiAikOg 7 
Bacihiooa Kai dua tic ruépac åčíwç ... Eué Ó& oy 4 ECw DacíAicca, àAA' ù Kata voyrv 
xai Evdov éCéndAnttev, où% ó nepíantog kóouoç, GAA’ rj £ugvtoc koopiótys énéotpEgeE, 
oby 4 noikíAm nepiBodn, rj ÔÈ NoAAH tod gpovrjuatoc avotoAn kal 5 tæv gaivouévov 
tH aicOnoe dnatyA@y cc ebteA@v nepippóvgoic. The poem of “Manganeios” PRODRO- 
MOS, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades. Historiens Grecs (hence R. H. C. Gr.), II 
(Paris, 1881), 756, may refer to either Bertha of Mary of Antioch (lines 94f, "4yaAua 
xópnc prpyivijc thc èk Kaioápov yévouc, | Thc ¿č évóóGov Kal aenxvóv rpoov '"IovAÍov ...). 

(78) Elizabeth M. JEFFREYS, "The Comnenian Background to the “romans d'an- 
tiquité", in Byzantion, 50 (1980), 472f ; Michael J. JEFFREYs, “The Nature and Origins 
of the Political Verse", in DOP, 28 (1974), 151, summarizes the introduction of more 
than 1200 lines : the Allegories begin with an extended metaphor of the Empress as 
the moon, wishing to illumine Homer ; he first offers her a translation of the Iliad, 
then a precis, and asks for large rewards because a precis will require much research ; 
he seems to be increasingly impatient with her silence and her lack of specific directions, 
particularly by the end of the introduction. She died between bks. XV and XVI, and 
Constantine Kotertzes came forward eventually as a new sponsor. TzETzEs addressed 
the work to her as tH xpataiotátg faoiMíoog Kal óugpikctátg kúpa Eipávg th ¿č 
"AAauavóv (Petrus MATRANGA, Anecdota Graeca, I (2) (Rome, 1850 ; repr. Hildesheim/ 
New York, 1971), 43). Cf. P. A. M. LEonE, loannes Tzetzes Epistulae (Leipzig, 1972), 
79-84 (no. 57) disputing his payment for the Allegories. 

(79) CHOoNIATES, Historia, 80-2 (CSHB, 106-8) ; ibid., 115 (CSHB, 151 ; trans. 
Macourias, O City of Byzantium, 65). For a celebratory work on Anna's baptism, 
see Codex Marc., 45-7 (no. 84). 
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possible, if for no other reason than the immediate necessity of having 
a son and heir, though naturally he showed all due conventional 
decorum at the death of his consort, the details of their relationship 
notwithstanding. In place of a legitimate heir Alexios, his illegitimate 
son by his niece Theodora, was named Caesar and sevastokrator and 
in 1165/66 he fixed the succession on his daughter Maria and her 
fiancé Béla of Hungary in default of a legitimate male heir (80). 

By luck, rather than by judgement perhaps, Manuel’s second wife 
was genuinely to embody the qualities of physical beauty which the 
Byzantines expected in their empress. Mary (Xene) of Antioch, one 
of the daughters of Raymond of Poitiers and Constance of Antioch, 
whom Manuel married in St. Sophia on Christmas Day 1161, was 
of outstanding appearance, like the laughter-loving Aphrodite or one 
of the other goddesses of ancient times ($8). Kinnamos implies in fact 
that Mary was chosen specifically for her beauty, after relating an 
apocryphal tale that Melisend, sister of Raymond III of Tripoli, had 
been Manuel’s first choice, but that an extended illness had prevented 
her embarking for Constantinople, during which it was discovered 
that she was actually of illegitimate birth, and thus unsuitable for a 
Byzantine empress. The envoy Kamateros was then sent to Antioch, 
and he picked out the younger, Mary, as the more beautiful of the 
two sisters, and so dazzling was her appearance that her escort were 
astounded, as were the Byzantines as a whole, who were wont to say 
that their time had never yet been acquainted with such beauty (tgAíkov 
yàp káAAoc obnco, Boldvtioi &Aeyov, ó Kal’ nudc éyvopicev aid@v). Con- 
stantine Manasses, too, one of Mary's escort, described in detail her 
radiant beauty, so dazzling that it lit up the gloom of her dwelling 
and astonished the onlooker into thinking her to be a thunderbolt 
or the full moon fallen to earth : her skin was white as snow or marble, 
she was blond, of good complexion, symmetrical of figure and upright 


(80) CuoNiarEs, Historia, 137 (CSHB, 179). 

(81) Ibid., 116 (CSHB, 151; trans. MAcourias, O City of Byzantium, 66), jv 0é 
Kady tò eldoc 4 yuvij, Kai Aíav, Kai Éoc ogóópa Kady Kai tò KáAAoc aCbuBANTOG ... ; 
KiNNAMOS, Epitome, V, 4 (CSHB, 210); Choniates, Historia, 115f,.269, and 332f 
(CSHB, 151, 348f and 433); Eustatuios, Eustathios of Thessaloniki. The Capture 
of Thessaloniki, 14, ed. and trans. John R. Melville Jones (Canberra, 1988), 18 (= De 
Thessalonica Capta, ed. B. G. NiEBUHR (CSHB, Bonn, 1842), 380f) ; CONSTANTINE 
Manasses, “Das Hodoiporikon des Konstantin Manasses", ed. Konstantin Horna, 
in Byzantinische Zeitschrift (hence BZ), 13 (1904), 330. For Mary's attractions, see 
also CHONIATES, Historia, 224 (CSHB, 2921) and cf. ibid., 332f (CSHB, 432f). 
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in stature ; her hair was thick and of a deep gold, her eyebrows well 
rounded, her eyelids well-shaped, her glance gentle and gleaming, her 
lips red, her mouth well-drawn, (if she smiled just a little her beauty 
was quite overpowering), her nose well-turned allowing her to breathe 
freely, her movement and gait easy and measured, and her manner calm 
and most fitting ; her family seems to have been generally handsome, 
for Philippa of Antioch, Mary's sister, who in 1167 was bewitched by 
Andronikos Komnenos' charms to Manuel's disgust, was also attractive 
and comely (82). Mary was, in fact, a more favourable match than 
Melisend, and as a result the negotiations with Tripoli were deliberately 
broken off, though Kinnamos describes Melisend too as outstanding 
in beauty and of radiant appearance, as if such charms were considered 
to be an essential quality for any potential Byzantine empress, while 
William of Tyre describes at length Manuel’s “jilting” of Melisend and 
the ill feeling it aroused, portraying her as a maiden of fine character 
and ability, and listing in detail the trousseau that was prepared for 
her as the future empress of Byzantium by her mother, aunt, brother 
and friends. This injustice to Melisend led to Raymond's vengeful and 
ferocious attacks on the Byzantine empire in retaliation for his sister's 
rejection (83). Such praise of Mary's beauty is the more remarkable, 
as she was greatly disliked by the Byzantines, particularly once she 
had become regent for her young son Alexios II after Manuel’s death, 
when she was accused of having an affair with her chief minister, the 
protosevastos, Manuel’s nephew. Unpopular with the people as a whole, 
the opposition against her was championed vigorously by her step- 
daughter Maria (Kaisarissa) (8^). The praise of her appearance is there- 


(82) For her attractiveness, see CHONIATES, Historia, 139 (CSHB, 181f). 

(83) KINNAMos, Epitome, V, A(CSHB, 208-10) ; Manasses, “Hodoiponkon”, 330f ; 
WILLIAM OF Tyre, Historia, XVIII, 31 (R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 874f) ; trans. Emily 
Atwater BABCOCK & A. C. Krey, A History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea by William 
Archbishop of Tyre, II, (New York, 1943), 289, “... bracelets, earrings, pins for her head- 
dress, anklets, rings, necklaces, and tiaras of purest gold. Silver utensils of immense 
weight and size were prepared for use in the kitchen and for the service of the table 
and the toilet, besides bridles and saddles ... the workmanship alone was evidence 
of their exceeding great cost and easily surpassed the luxury of kings", and ibid., 
XVIII, 33 (R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 878f). 

(84) CHONIATES, Historia, 224f and 232-5 (CSHB, 293 and 302-6) ; EusrATHIOS, 
Capture of Thessaloniki, 14-20 and 28 (Jones, 18-26 and 32-4 ; CSHB, 380-7 and 394f). 
For Maria Kaisarissa's involvement in politics, and the degree to which women were 
involved in popular rebellions, see Lynda GARLAND, “Vox populi, vox dei’: Political 
Power and the Populace in Byzantium Prior to the Fourth Crusade", Byzantinoslavica, 
53 (fasc. 1) (1992), 17-52. 
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fore all the more reliable, though her beauty was used against her in 
the accusations current that she might remarry and the attacks on her 
supposed affair with the protosevastos, by whom she was used as : 


*an advance fortification or, to tell the truth, as an irresistible mol- 
lification (for she pulled in everyone as though on a line by the radiance 
of her appearance, her pearly countenance, her even disposition, candor, 
and charm of speech) ..." (85). 


Eustathios of Thessaloniki sees her as using her charms more de- 
liberately, and thus more dangerously to the empire's detriment, while 
at the same time implying that her crowds of suitors were not necessarily 
her own fault, but the natural result both of her beauty and her pro- 
minence, for he considers her to have been both experienced in love 
affairs and in the ability to conceal them and to have veiled the 
*sunshine of her charms in a spiritual manner with a cloud of dark 
garments", encouraging the crowds of suitors who discreetly assailed 
her (86). Indeed, such was her beauty that after her assassination by her 
husband's cousin Andronikos, who ascended the throne as Andronikos I 
Komnenos having also encompassed the death of the young emperor, 
the protosevastos, and Manuel’s daughter the Kaisarissa Maria and 
her husband, the new emperor had all public portraits of her repainted 
as if she were a shrivelled-up old woman, so suspicious was he of 
the pity these pictures of the empress’ radiant beauty (tò Aaumpov ékeivo 
kai mepikadAéatatov clóoc Kai tod OavuáilcoÓ0ai acidtatov ...) elicited 
from the passers-by, which, considering the public antipathy to her as 
regent, shows the Byzantine appreciation of physical beauty and the 
extent to which statues and paintings possessed magic powers in the 
eyes of the Byzantine populace, which may have inspired Andronikos' 
decision to reportray her publicly as an old hag; these representa- 
tions were to be later replaced with portraits either of Andronikos 
alone or with Agnes-Anna, his young bride. Mary’s attractions were 
also recalled as outstanding by Choniates, with perhaps a rather un- 


(85) CnuoNiATES, Historia, 244 (CSHB, 317f), aitn yàp tà tijg 0éac Aaumpm@ xai 
tQ THC Óyecc uapyapoóei Kai tQ tob HOovc óuaAQ kai tà tob ppovriuatoc ácounAÓóK o 
Kal tà énayoyà tod g0Éyuatoc ©ç ano pnpivOov ndvtac épeíAkevo ; trans. MAGOULIAS, 
O City of Byzantium, 137. For her “lovers”, her step-daughter’s accusation and the 
populace's reaction to the rumours, see ibid., 224f and 230-5 (CSHB, 292f and 300-6). 

(86) EusTATHIOS, Capture of Thessaloniki, 14 (CSHB, 380f ; trans. Jones, 19), ... tov 
tob KkáAAovc HAlov nvevyatikõç vepoooaoa Kata nzepi[joArv uéíAaivav. 
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characteristic lack of tact, in his speech at the wedding of Isaac Ange- 
los and — Mary's relation in Byzantine eyes — Margaret-Maria of 
Hungary, Manasses considering Mary too to be descended, in general 
terms, from Caesars and rulers of the West, while court poets address 
Mary as "Italian-born" and *daughter of princes" in works in which 
she dedicates offerings to the Church, prays for Manuel’s success, makes 
gifts to the emperor with her best wishes, and asks for the safe delivery 
of a child, while she also appears in one poem which describes a work 
of art, executed before 1169, in which Mary, being blessed by Christ, 
is portrayed alongside the emperor Manuel (87). 

The only one of Manuel’s two daughters to reach adolescence, Maria 
Kaisarissa, born in March 1152, had, at her marriage to Renier of 
Montferrat, according to Choniates, passed her thirtieth year and was 
said to be as strong as a man, and desperate for marriage: “... the 
maiden, a princess wooed by many, was like Agamemnon's daughter 
Electra, raving long in the palace and stately as a white poplar wet 
with dew, longing for the marriage bed", a statement which contrasts 
strongly with his epitaph on her step-mother's poisoning by Andronikos, 
where he narrates Mary's unhappy fate and calls her ... rò yAvKepov 
9áoc kai Kadov ópaua avOpmnoic, and laments her burial in obscurity 
on the sea-shore (88). Indeed, the lack of detail regarding Maria’s 
physical appearance perhaps suggests that in such matters she may 
have taken after her mother Bertha, though Kinnamos conventional- 
ly describes her as “outstanding in beauty (Ovyártpiov ... káder Olevey- 
kòv)”. Though she was initially betrothed to Béla-Alexios of Hungary, 
Manuel also conducted marriage negotiations for her with William II 
of Sicily and Henry, son of Frederick Barbarossa, and the festivities 
at her eventual marriage to the young Renier-John of Montferrat in 
1179 or 1180, who, according to William, was about seventeen, show 
Byzantine ostentation at its most lavish (89). 


(87) CHONIATES, Historia, 332f (CSHB, 433) ; CHONIATES, Orationes et Epistulae, 
40 ; Manasses, “Hodoiporikon”, 330f, lines 185f, ... edyevéc yévoc : | &€ aiatoc yap 
Kaicápov "IovAÍov | oxyntpoxpatobvtwy tæv uepóv tij; éonépac ; Codex Marc., S5f, 
57, 126, 145 and 178 (nos. 98, 100, 109, 221, 335 and 336) ; for the portrait of the 
imperial couple in a Vatican manuscript (gr. 1176, f. IIr), see MAGDALINO, “The 
Emperor in Byzantine Art", 137-40. 

(88) CHONIATES, Historia, 170f, ... kat’ ayepwida bdpnAny wni Kai koftgc ádvópoac 
iuzípovoa, and 269 (CSHB, 222 and 348f ; trans. MAGouLias, O City of Byzantium, 
97 and 149). 

(89) KiNNAMOS, Epitome, III, 11 (CSHB, 118) ; cf. Eustatuios, Capture of Thessa- 
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Another of Piroshka's daughters-in-law, the intellectual Eirene, wife 
of John II’s second son, Andronikos the sevastokrator, also played 
a significant role in the family and society of her time, being the centre 
of a literary and intellectual circle and sponsoring works such as Tzetzes' 
Theogony, Manasses’ Chronicle, a manual of grammar, a variety of 
productions from Theodore Prodromos and “Manganeios” Prodromos 
and, possibly, John Kokkinovaphos' homilies to the Virgin, and whose 
correspondence and especially her wide patronage of court poets en- 
sured her recognition in the literature of her time (). Eirene, one of 
the main literary patrons of the 1140s, whom the “courageous” poem 
addressed by *Manganeios" Prodromos to Manuel on her account 
shows as “an arrogant and indomitable person who knew her rights and 
defended them", is applauded by poets for her birth, which is generally 
left unspecified (Tévoc u£v obv adv ei; tò vÀv Aiveiáócv ...), her intel- 
ligence and wisdom, her beauty (so outstanding that the poet can not 
decide whether she is divine or mortal) including her complexion, 


loniki, 14 (Jones, 20; CSHB, 382), who calls her tò dyiov ékeívg yévvgua and her 
husband veavíag uv trjv HAikiav, téAeioc Óà trjv ávópeíav ; WILLIAM OF Tyre, XXII, 4 
(R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 1067) ; trans. BABcock & Krey, A History of Deeds, II, 450, 
*...any attempt to describe in detail all the wonders of those days would be utterly 
futile ... the games of the circus which the inhabitants of Constantinople call hippo- 
dromes, and the glorious spectacles of varied nature shown to the people with great 
pomp during the days of the celebration ; the imperial magnificence of the vestments 
and the royal robes adorned with a profusion of precious stones and pearls of great 
weight (si imperialem circa vestes, et proprii corporis indumenta in lapidibus pretiosis 
et margaritarum pondere et numero excellentiam) ; the vast amount of massive gold 
and silver furniture in the palace, of untold value (si palatii suppellectilem auream, 
argenteam, numero et pondere infinitam) ... the valuable draperies adorning the royal 
abode (si velorum ad ornatum dependentium pretium) ... the numerous servants and 
members of the court, the magnificence of the nuptial splendour (si apparatus nuptia- 
rum magnificentiam ...), and the generous gifts which the emperor lavished on both 
his own people and on strangers". 

(90) For Eirene and the literary work inspired by her (published and unpublished), 
see Elizabeth M. JEFFREYS, "The Sevastokratorissa Eirene as Literary Patroness : 
the Monk Iakovos", in JOB, 32/3 (1982), 63-71 ; eadem, “Western Infiltration of the 
Byzantine Aristocracy : Some Suggestions", in ANGOLD, Byzantine Aristocracy, 202- 
10 ; and MuLLeETT, “Aristocracy and Patronage”, ibid., 178-81 ; Odysseus LAMPsipis, 
“Zur Sebastokratorissa Eirene", JOB, 34 (1984), 91-105. For the Theogony, which 
follows closely the directions of its patronness, see also M. JEFFREYS, “The Nature 
and Origins of the Political Verse", 149-55, and cf. LEONE, loannes Tzetzes Epistulae, 
77-9 (no. 56), a letter on literary matters, addressing Eirene, as he does Anna, Manuel's 
sister, several times as dyia uou déonoiva, referring also to the to Üconéoiov Kpatoc 
of both ladies, in which he complains that someone has made mischief between them, 
and cf. ibid., 63 (no. 43) Toig óvoi tfj; ceBaotoKpatopioons ypauuatikoic. 
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eyebrows, mouth and stature, her learning and scholarship (Homer, 
Hermogenes, Demosthenes and the orators, Aristotle and Plato are 
mentioned, her taste for philosophy being particularly noted : todto 
Onieiaic kAéoc, | obtc tic rjo0a ovvdAwc tEpactia), and especially her 
generosity and beneficence, which is so great that her hand pours out 
an endless stream of charity (?!). Theodore Prodromos, who regularly 
calls her Bacidicoa, in three lengthy poems for the sevastokratorissa 
and her family, celebrating the birth of her son Alexios, lamenting 
the death of her husband, and asking for her help in his illness, again 
fails to specify the details of her noble birth but puts great weight 
not only on her virtue, charity and intellect, but also on her beauty, 
presumably to the satisfaction of his addressee, while her lament at 
the death, probably in August 1142, of her husband Andronikos (who 
died less than a month after his elder brother Alexios, whose body 
he was escorting to Constantinople), displays clearly both her grief 
and, even more distinctly, her thwarted ambition and regrets at loss 
of status and potential power. Eirene was obviously a lady of many 
parts, having a taste for both flattery and dominion, even before her 
widowhood being labelled by Prodromos as “best of all empresses and 
sevastokratorissas" and ... untpdc dpiotns ... | elc yévog nQog naidevon, 
eliç £óoc dcvykpítov, | nepikaAAoDc tæ odpati kal th woyij tò nA£ov, | 
åppevwnoð kai ota0npáüc èv yovaikeíq oxyvel ..., and had destiny called 
upon Eirene to assume the purple, she would in all respects have filled 
the role to perfection (2). 


(91) Codex Marc., 25 (no. 56), lines 86f ; cf. ibid., 22-8 (nos. 56 and 57) ; S. PAPA- 
DIMITRIU, “O IIpóópouoc to0 Mapxiavod kóðikoç XI, 22’, in Vizantiskij Vremennik, 
10 (1903), 155-63 (cited by KAZHDAN & CONSTABLE, People and Power, 113). For 
the suggestion that Eirene was possibly of Western descent, her father being perhaps 
a Byzantinised military commander, see E. JEFFREYS, “Western Infiltration”, 206f, but 
cf. the anti-western poems written on her behalf on the marriage of her daughter Theo- 
dora to Henry Jasomirgott ; the cliché among her protegés, was apparently that — 
like other Byzantine imperial women — she was not only blond but dazzingly beautiful 
(E. JEFFREYS, "The Sevastokratorissa Eirene”, 68). For Eirene’s daughter-in-law, Maria 
Doukaina, the wife of Alexios, see'Codex Marc., 35f (no. 70). 

(92) HORANDNER, 415 (no. XLV), lines 24-7, ¿© tà Aoind, tr]v xAiófv, THY noppúpav, | 
tà nénAa tà xypvoeia, tac Aaunpac KAivac, | tac tv Aavpevtóv evAaPeic napaotáceic | 
kai táAAa návtra tæv káto tuuoévov ...; 406 (no. XLIV), lines 20-3; cf. 406-433 
(nos. XLIV-XLVT). Ibid., 407 (no. XLIV), lines 53-9, zepipavyc ¿v yvvaicí, nepikadAnc 
th 0éq, | n&pípAentog ék toiv yevoiv, ¿č åpetæv Koopia, | èk dé toD Aóyov uáAicta 
zOÀÀAQ Koopmiwtépa. | ... yaipe, woyn Daci aypocob Kabapwtépa | Kai o@pa tfj; 
tv oüpavàv Aaunpotepov ovciac, and see lines 27f, 116-9 and 149 (Alexios), untpdc 
ECépuc iepüc, yévet Aaunpüc Kai KaAAer ; ibid., 431 (no. XLVI), line 2, he addresses her 
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Other female members of the imperial family of this period are 
described briefly in the historical narratives : Maria, the daughter of 
Manuel’s eldest brother Alexios and Dobrodjeja, was said to be of 
peerless beauty amongst all women and a radiant ornament spoken 
of by everyone with deep affection, and to have held *wifely affection 
and discretion in high esteem". Maria attempted to plead for her 
husband Alexios Axouch the protostrator, arraigned on charges of 
treasonable conduct, with her uncle, but unsuccessfully, and faded away 
through endless mourning after her husband was forced to take to 
the monastic life, having exhausted all her possessions on the care of 
her two sons. Like Maria Doukaina, the wife of her cousin Alexios 
(son of Andronikos and Eirene the sevastokratorissa) later to become 
the much-hated protosevastos, we have on her behalf a dedicatory 
poem, commissioned from an anonymous author, praying for her 
husband’ success and safe return (??), while other of Manuel Komnenos’ 
many nieces feature in the sources of the time. The most notable of 
these was perhaps Theodora, daughter of the sevastokratorissa Eirene 
and Andronikos, hence the sister of Alexios the protosevastos the 
supposed lover of Manuel's widow, and not only Manuel’s niece but 
his mistress, who was so arrogant and supercilious, she would only 
enter the palace when it was swept clean, and then arching her eyebrows 
in conceit and disdain, and who later married Henry Jasomirgott, the 
half-brother of Conrad III of Germany, in 1148, to the accompaniment 
of a poem of *Manganeios" Prodromos on the occasion. Nevertheless 
another poem on the subject speaks of Eirene's immeasurable grief 
and suffering at being parted from this darling child, her only refresh- 
ment and comfort, who is to be carried off by the ravening western 
beast, in terminology that says much for the conventional views of 
princesses, but seems hardly applicable to Theodora (?*^). Her sister, 


as giAáya0e Bacihicca kai pidodoywtatn. See also 434 (no. XLVII), a dedicatory poem 
on a lamp, written on her behalf; Lampsipis, “Zur Sebastokratorissa", 103; and 
R. H. C. Gr. II, 764-6 and 768-72, for poems written for her and her family. 

(93) CHoNIATES, Historia, 144f (CSHB, 188f), ... kai tæv ¿k tod yévouc OnAvtépov 
kaAAiciElov obca kai Aaunpov érikóounua kai nepiAáAnua, toic nao éndopiov ; Codex 
Marc. 39 and 36 (no. 74 and 70). 

(94) See CuoNiATES, Historia, 54, 104, and 204 (CSHB, 73, 136 and 266). For 
her marriage to Henry Jasomirgott, later Duke of Austria, in 1148, see KINNAMos, 
Epitome, V, 12 ; VI, 4 (CSHB, 236, 261f) ; and R. H. C. Gr., Il, 772 and 768f, where 
Theodora is termed, among other endearments, pad@axwtdtn Kópm, vpugepoxtátm 
poaxoc, and TÒ OcAktikóv évrpógrua Kal napaykáAiouá uoi, as well as the last wretched 
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Eudokia, too, is recorded as conducting a passionate affair with her 
cousin Andronikos and as being unusually, for a woman, quick-witted 
and intelligent. It is perhaps significant that, despite such affairs, Manuel 
was exhorted by the demes upon the occasion of the marriage of his 
nephew Isaac, son of Manuel’s sister Eudokia, before the birth of his 
own legitimate son Alexios, to marry off his siblings' children to ensure 
the future progeny of the family, while similar exhortation had previous- 
ly been made by the people at the marriages of one of the grand- 
daughters and one of the grandsons of Manuel’s father John II (?5). 
Of the emperor's other nieces, Theodora one of the daughters of 
Manuel’s brother Isaac, is described by William of Tyre, who stresses 
her illustrious birth and blameless and secluded upbringing, on her 
marriage to Baldwin III of Jerusalem in 1158, when in her thirteenth 
year, and her unusual beauty of both form and feature. Her dowry 
consisted of a hundred thousand hyperperes, of standard weight, and 
in addition ten thousand hyperperes generously given her by the 
emperor for her marriage expenses. Her bridal outfit of gold and gems, 
garments and pearls, tapestries and silken stuffs, as well as precious 
vessels, was valued by William at an additional fourteen thousand hyper- 
peres. She seems to have easily managed her husband, who renounced 
his previous light-minded conduct and was devoted to her until his 
death in 1163. Acre was given to her as her dowry (?9). In 1155, 
Frederick I Barbarossa offered for her sister Maria, who was “out- 


child of the sevastokrator ; and E. JEFFREYS, "The Comnenian Background", 471, 
"Germany, dance, rejoice and put on ornaments ; for the most renowned duke is 
happily united with the fairest daughter of the Sevastokrator, and becomes more 
glorious through her greater glory and more renowned through her greater fame". 

(95) CuoNiATES, Historia, 104f (CSHB,136f ; trans. MAGOoULIAS, O City of Byzan- 
tium, 60) ; Codex Marc., 161-3 (no. 272) ; HORANDNER, 265f (no. XIII), lines 47-52, 
and 268-70 (no. XIV), lines 50-3, and cf. XIII, lines 13-20 and XIV, lines 25-35 for 
the lineage and beauty of the brides ; for Eudokia's grief on her widowhood, as a 
young bride with a small baby, before her affair with Andronikos, see R. H. C. Gr., 
II, 771f. On Theodora and Eudokia' sister Maria, who married into the Kantakouzenos 
family, see ibid., 771f and HORANDNER, 418 (no. XLV), lines 120-4. 

(96) WILLIAM or Tyre, XVIII, 22, (R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 857 ; trans. BABCOCK & 
Krey, A History of Deeds, Il, 274), “... uxor virginum illustrissima, quae in sacris 
imperii penetralibus nutriebatur ... annum agens tertiumdecimum, formae venustate 
singulariter conspicua, vultus elegantia et totius corporis habitudine intuentibus 
favorabilis", cf. ibid., XX, 2. For the pomp with which Maria, great-niece of Manuel 
and daughter of John the protosevastos, was escorted to Tyre for her marriage to 
Amalric I, Baldwin's brother, on his accession in 1167, see ibid., XX, 1 and KINNAMos, 
Epitome, V, 13 (CSHB, 238). 
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standing in birth and superiority of beauty" and by whom he was 
captivated, but the negotiations failed. Maria, still extremely beautiful, 
married Stephen of Hungary in 1161 (27). 

The only female representative of Manuel's own generation to be 
personally noticed by historians was Maria, eldest of his four sisters, 
and wife of the Caesar John Roger or John Dalassenos, a Norman 
by descent and one of the most powerful men at court towards the end 
of the reign of John II. Maria, who died in 1144/5, is described as 
a very high-hearted woman with an unusually masculine outlook, and 
she foiled her husband's attempt at a coup in 1143 (?5), with a devious- 
ness perhaps matched only by the crafty Maria, worthy daughter of 
Andronikos I, whose mother, Andronikos' first wife, also showed an 
independence of spirit, despite her propriety and virtue, in her fidelity 
to her husband, despite his amorous intrigues and treacherous activities, 
shown in her helping him to escape from prison with the help of 
duplicate keys in 1164. Her name is not known, but, fittingly, towards 
the end of his reign, Andronikos had her remains moved from the 
Monastery of Angourion to the Church of the Holy Martyrs of Sevaste, 
which he was preparing as a suitable burial place for himself (??). 
Manuel’s sister Maria and her priorities as an imperial princess and her 
pride of family are clearly shown in a poem written for her sorrowing 
husband after her death, when one of her pieces of gold jewelry, his 
favourite, was given by him as an offering to the Theotokos with prayers 


(97) Ibid., IV, 1; V, 1 (CSHB, 134f and 203) ; CnoNiarES, Historia, 126 (CSHB, 
165). For the lament of Theodora, widow of Manuel's nephew Andronikos Konto- 
stephanos, for her husband, see Codex Marc., 154f (no. 242). 

(98) KiNNAMOs, Epitome, II, 4 (CSHB, 37f), ... yovy ueyaAógpov £v xaic uáAic1a 
kai noù tò adppevwnov Eyovoa. After Maria’s death, John was sent to Antioch in 
1152, as a candidate for the widowed Constance of Antioch's hand but with no success ; 
“because he was aged, Constance regarded him with displeasure” (ibid., III, 14 ; CSHB, 
123). Constance actually married Renaud de Chatillon, and there were many “who 
marvelled that a woman so eminent, so distinguished and powerful, who had been 
the wife cf a very illustrious man, should stoop to marry an ordinary knight" (WILLIAM 
or Tyre, XVII, 26 (R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 802) ; trans. BABcock & Krey, A History 
of Deeds, lI, 224). For the Rogerios family, see NicoL, “Symbiosis and Integration", 
122-7 ; KALLIKLES, Carmina, 352-4 (no. XXXII ; Romano, 93-5, no. 19), an epitaph 
for Roger the sevastos, possibly John Roger's father; and Codex Marc., 21f, 129 
and 133f (nos. 52, 113 and 132). 

(99) EustatHios, Capture of Thessaloniki, 24 (Jones, 28-30; CSHB, 390); 
CHoNiArES, Historia, 243 ; 107, 141f and 332 (CSHB, 316f ; 140f, 184-6 and 432) ; 
KiNNAMOS, V, 11 (CSHB, 233). 
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for their reunion in the after-life (100), Manuel's second sister, Anna, 
who married the admiral Stephen Kontostephanos, appears as the giver 
of an altar to the monastery of Stoudion together with her husband, 
and in an epitaph for him is praised for her ... ztopgópa yvopiopa. kai 
cdógpov Díoc | Kai 0aAepà pddiota KadAitexvia, while Theodora and 
Eudokia too feature in the occasional poetry of the time. Theodora, 
like Maria, boasted of her noble and powerful descent, listing as her 
family the emperors Alexios, John and Manuel (her husband, at that 
time, Andronikos Lapardas receiving comparatively little emphasis), 
and praying for relief from barrenness : as the wife of Manuel Anemas, 
she was later to bear some three children, and was to be immured 
in a convent by Andronikos Komnenos. An epitaph for Eudokia, 
written in the person of her distraught husband Theodore Vatatzes, 
like that for her sister Theodora, recounted the feats of her male 
relations from Alexios I to Manuel, and Vatatzes, like his brother- 
in-law John Roger, looks forward to a union with his beloved wife 
in Paradise, and is shown to praise his late partner in terms of great 
eulogy in respect of her beauty, virtue, intelligence, descent, generosity 
and address (19). Clearly Byzantine-born imperial and aristocratic 


(100) Codex Marc., 21 (no. 52), lines 8-10, ... 7 taznanatpáócAgov abyoica otépoç | 
Kabynua ratpóc, avyyóvov, yévouc óAov, | 4 NoppupavOnc oúčvyóç uov Mapía ... . Ibid., 
49f (no. 90), Maria's daughter-in-law, Eirene, appears in a piece dedicated to the 
presentation of a seal, and for Maria and her daughter Theodora, see R. H. C. Gr., 
II, 765f. 

(101) For Anna, see Codex Marc., 151 (no. 230) and, on the death of her husband, 
HORANDNER, 438 (no. XLIX), lines 11f, and cf. 436f (no. XLVIII) ; her son, John, 
is mentioned with reference to a gift of an icon, Codex Marc., 17 (no. 40) ; for Tzetzes' 
letter to her requesting her help and protection, see LEONE, Joannes Tzetzes Epistulae, 
75-7 (no. 55). For Theodora, see Codex Marc., 177 (no. 334) and HORANDNER, 451-3 
(no. LIV), lines 67-71 and 123-38, where the worth of this tò Aevxépv6pov nopgupávOntov 
póóov (line 129 ; cf. n. 57 above on Anna Komnena), now draped in black, is said 
to outshine even her imperial birth, and see V. GRUMEL, Les Regestes des Actes du 
Patriarchat de Constantinople III : Les Regestes de 1043 à 1206 (Chalcedon, 1947), 
176f (N. 1166), for the decision, late in 1185, of a synod refusing permission for her 
to leave the convent (since she had of her own accord taken the veil) and marry 
Béla III of Hungary, whose wife had died the previous year, and who wished to 
ratify the Byzantino-Hungarian agreement suggested by Manuel, when Béla was 
engaged to his daughter Maria; for Theodora’ son Alexios and his widow Anna 
Komnene Doukaina, see Codex Marc., 163f (no. 276). For Eudokia, see ibid., 158-60 
(no. 270), lines 24-9, Oitw yevàv £yovoa thc evKAnpiac | el; káAAoc rjv &yaAua g6cecc 
cévov, | sig noc sikov dpevàv GAwv pia, | sic voüv oneppáAAovca O0fAcoc góociv, | 
el; yeipag wc poids ékpéíovca tàg Óóoeig, | el; npocAaAiàv kal uéArtog yAvKiwv. For 
Zoe, Manuel's cousin, daughter of Constantine Angelos and Theodora, and wife of 
Andronikos Synadenos, see ibid., 146-8 (no. 223). 
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women were accustomed to commissioning poems or various topics 
such as occasions for thanksgiving or pieces on dedicatory offerings 
or gifts both within the family and to the Church, and having an epitaph 
written professionally for a husband seems to have been especially de 
rigueur, a number of women on the fringes of the imperial family also 
employing Prodromos in these contexts, notably Maria Doukaina, 
the wife of Alexios Kontostephanos, nephew or son of Stephen, and 
Anna, Manuel's sister ; Zoe, granddaughter of Isaac, Alexios I's elder 
brother, and wife of George Botaneiates ; Maria, daughter of Theodora 
(wife of Constantine Angelos) the daughter of John II, and wife of 
Constantine Kamytzes ; Anna Komnene, widow of the sevastos Leo 
Tzikandelis ; and Eudokia Komnene, wife of Theodore Stypiotes, 
keeper of the imperial inkstand in the 1150s ; while Eirene, the wife of 
the logothete Gregory Kamateros, and possibly the daughter of Eirene 
Doukaina's brother Michael, commissioned from both Prodromos 
and Kallikles laments for her husband and two sons, and Michael's 
granddaughter, Euphrosyne, the wife of the protonobilissimos Niko- 
laos Maurokatakalon, features in more than one dedicatory poem. The 
epitaphs are of course generally written from the survivors’ point of 
view rather than that of the deceased, and frequently contrast not only 
the widow's current gloom with her past happiness, but her present 
appearance in deep and melancholy mourning against her previous 
bright and splendid raiment (192). 

Manuel's daughter-in-law was Agnes-Anna, daughter of Louis VII 
of France, and adolescent bride first of Alexios II and then of Andro- 
nikos I, fifty years her senior, and is described by Choniates as red- 
cheeked and tender and a “... rosy-fingered girl dripping with the dew 
of love (... tr]v pododdKtvAov kal Ópócov čpwtoç otáGovcav), while 
Robert of Clari stresses the rich entourage which accompanied Agnes 


(102) HORANDNER, 447f (no. LIII) (on an ikon of Christ for Alexios' protection 
in battle) ; 489f (no. LX) (epitaph) ; 497-9 (no. LXIV) (epitaph) ; 501f (no. LXV) 
(epitaph) ; 525 (no. LXXIII) (on a maniple offered for the recovery of a son) ; 512 
(no. LXX) (a lament) and cf. 537-40 (no. LXXV) (an anonymous epitaph) and 459 
(no. LV), a poem on a mirror written for a certain Maria Komnene ; fof other women 
of unknown background who feature in the poetry of the twelfth century, see PoLEMis, 
Doukai, 190-4. For the lament for Kamateros, see KALLIKLES, Carmina, 333f 
(no. XXI ; Romano, 96f, no. 21), and for Euphrosyne, see Codex Marc., 144 and 155 
(nos. 218 and 263). For an epitaph written by a husband for a wife (the pansevastos 
Manuel Botaneiates for Eirene Synadene), see ibid., 40f (no. 75). For Maria Doukaina, 
Zoe, Euphrosyne and Eirene, see PoLemis, Doukai, 77-9 and 190. 
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to Constantinople. Agnes' arrival was heralded in a lengthy production 
of welcoming verses, which, possibly for political reasons, stress the 
beauty of the young bride, ... vóugrv cpaíav, navedyevov, thc AvoEws 
tujv KaAdiav, | tHY óóGav Thc AvatoAfc Kal mdonc oikovpévne ..., the 
description of her attractions reaching an unusual degree of imaginative 
hyperbole in its account of her charms as in the praise of her lively 
form of air and crystal, tò cov depokpvotáAAivov és yvoycpévov aya ... : 
Eustathios, too, in his speech of welcome stresses Agnes' youth, charm 
and grace, and her modest bashfulness at the sight of her betrothed. 
The eioitypioi describe Agnes as outshining even her new sister-in-law 
Maria Kaisarissa who comes formally and tremulously to meet her, 
and her elevation in rank and the splendour of her reception is stressed, 
in which Agnes is greeted by more than seventy ladies of the imperial 
house who aid her change into imperial regalia. Little of Agnes’ career 
subsequent to her marriages to Alexios II and Andronikos I is known, 
though Robert of Clari states that in 1203-4 the crusaders found her 
living in a palace married to a high man of the city, Branas. She received 
the barons with bad grace and would talk only through an interpreter, 
pretending that she knew no French, though, according to Geoffrey, 
Agnes’ husband was the only Greek who sided with the crusaders and 
he was well repaid by them for his support (!9). 

Another young and foreign-born empress, Margaret-Maria of Hun- 
gary, the daughter of Béla of Hungary, married Isaac II Angelos, a 
widower, when she was not yet ten; she too had welcoming verses 


(103) CnuoNiATES, Historia, 275f (CSHB, 357; trans. MacouriAs, O City of 
Byzantium, 153) ; and cf. Eustatuios, Capture of Thessaloniki, 44 (Jones, 52 ; CSHB, 
412) for her intelligence, loathing of Andronikos, and regrets for Alexios’ death. 
According to WILLIAM OF Tyre, XXII, 4 (R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 1066f) she was just 
eight on her arrival at Constantinople, while Alexios was thirteen, though he was 
probably born in September 1169 (Jones, 169f) ; RoBERT or CLari, La conquête de 
Constantinople, XX, ed. Philippe Lauer (Paris, 1924), 19 (trans. Edgar Homes 
McNEAL, The Conquest of Constantinople (New York, 1966), 49), “Then the king 
arrayed his sister very richly and sent her with the messengers to Constantinople, 
and many of his people with her... When they were come, the emperor did very 
great honor to the damsel and made great rejoicing over her and her people”, and 
ibid., LIII (Lauer, 54) ; GEOFFREY or VILLEHARDOUIN, La conquête de Constantinople, 
403 and 423, ed. and trans. Edmond Fanar (Paris, 2nd. ed., 1961), II, 214-6 and 
236 ; J. SrRzvcowski1, “Das Epithalamion des Palaiologen Andronikos II", in BZ, 
10 (1901), 546-67, esp. 547-55 ; and Michael J. JEFFREYs, “The Vernacular eioit/jpioi 
for Agnes of France”, in Byzantine Papers (Byzantina Australiensia 1 ; Canberra, 1981), 
101-15. Cf. Eustatuios’ speech of welcome, in REGEL & NovosApsku, Fontes Rerum 
Byzantinarum, V, 80-92. 
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produced for her arrival in Constantinople, written by the historian 
Niketas Choniates, which stress her royal birth, virtues and beauty ; 
his epithalamium speech on the occasion also makes great play with 
her youth and the fact that physical beauty is not the only point in 
which she excels, despite her similarities to the goddesses of ancient 
times, and emphasizes her role as Isaac’s lifelong helpmate and 
child-bearer, comparing the wedding favourably, amidst a host of many 
other mythological parallels, to those of Alexander and the daughter 
of Dareios and Peleus and Thetis (!%). Isaac came to the throne in 
September 1185, and the wedding was celebrated penuriously in late 
1185 or early 1186. But Margaret is also mentioned in western sources 
since she later married Boniface of Montferrat, and, before the fall 
of the city, had been involved in the reception of the crusaders at 
court, as at the palace of Blachernae in 1203 : *There they found the 
Emperor Isaac, so richly clad that you would seek in vain through- 
out the world for a man more richly apparelled than he, and by his 
side the empress, his wife, a most fair lady, the sister of the King of 
Hungary ; and of great men and great ladies there were so many, that 
you could not stir foot for the press, and the ladies were so richly 
adorned that richer adornment might not be (haltes dames ... si riche- 
ment acesmees que eles ne pooient plus)" (105) ; according to Akropolitas, 
after her marriage to Boniface, #v xai @paiav návv tà Eide oi katióóvteg 
Epaokov £ivai (195). Geoffrey describes how Isaac received the crusader 
envoys, for whom Villehardouin himself was the spokesman, privately 


(104) CuoNiarzs, Orationes et Epistulae, 44-6, 40, ... où yàp Bod@nic uóvov kai ypvoij 
to &lóog kal ĝohiyóðeipoç ... GAA’ GAn Kadn Éoc opddpa Kady Kav TH kácet nacóv 
flaciAcóovca, and cf. 35-44. Choniates traces her descent to “Julius Caesars and 
Augustuses", ibid. 40 and cf. 36. For Isaac Angelos' mother Euphrosyne Kastamonitissa 
and her courage and inflexibility of demeanour despite Andronikos Komnenos' un- 
successful use of her as an adjunct to his army's battering-ram during his siege of 
Isaac in Nicaea in 1184, see CHONIATES, Historia, 282f (CSHB, 365f) and cf. GREGORY 
of Antioch's speech on her death, in REGEL & NovosApsku, Fontes Rerum Byzan- 
tinarum, XVIII, 300-4. 

(105) CuoNiATES, Historia, 368 and cf. 598 (CSHB, 481, 792); AKROPOLITAS, 
Historia, in Georgii Acropolitae Opera, ed. Augustus HEISENBERG, 11 (Stuttgart, 1903, 
repr. 1978), vol. I, 18; GEOFFREY or VILLEHARDOUIN, 185 (Faral, I, 188 ; trans. Sir 
Frank Manziars, Villehardouin and De Joinville : Memoirs of the Crusades (Lon- 
don & New York, 1908), [also trans. M. R. B. Suaw, Joinville and Villehardouin. 
Chronicles of the Crusades (Harmondsworth, 1963)], 46), and see also GEOFFREY, 
212 (Faral, II, 10-2) for Margaret-Maria “... dame belle et bonne". 

(106) AkRoporrras, Historia, 8 (Heisenberg, I, 12f). 
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at their own request with only himself, the empress, the chancellor, 
the interpreter and the four envoys present so they could discuss the 
covenants agreed upon earlier by the young Alexios IV, Isaac’ son, 
while Robert supposes Margaret to have been recognised by the people 
of Adrianople as their ex-empress, when the city was besieged by 
Boniface, her second husband (!°7). The French sources also praise later 
empresses such as Agnes of Montferrat, the daughter of Boniface, 
described by Geoffrey as a lady very good and fair (“qui mult ere 
et bone et bele”) and who married Henry of Flanders, Latin Emperor 
from 1205 to 1216, in St. Sophia in 1207 *with great joy and in great 
pomp ; and they both wore a crown; and high were the marriage- 
feastings in the palace of Bucoleon", and he recounts the popular 
grief at the death of Mary, grand-daughter of Philip Augustus, King 
of France and wife of Emperor Baldwin, who died on her way to 
Constantinople (199), Robert too in his account of the Bulgarian prin- 
cess, daughter of Boril, Henry's second wife, stresses crusaders’ view 
of the rank and wealth befitting the future wife of an emperor (109), 
This ostentation and dignity even the French, with their ignorance of 


(107) GEOFFREY or VILLEHARDOUIN, 186 (Faral, I, 188f) ; ROBERT or CLan1i, CI 
(Lauer, 98f), "seigneur, de ne connissiés vous que che fust chi femme Kyrsaac 


l'empereur ?" ... *Ouil", fist chis, “nous connissons bien que che fu femme Kyrsaac 
et que che furent si enfant". 
(108) GEOFFREY or VILLEHARDOUIN, 458 ; and 317-8, “... whereof there was great 


dole throughout all Christendom, for she was a gracious and virtuous lady and greatly 
honoured (... car ele ere mult bone dame et mult honoree) ... the Emperor Baldwin 
had sore affliction, as also the barons of the land, for much did they desire to have 
her for their lady" (Faral, II, 272 and 124-6; trans. Manziars, Villehardouin and 
De Joinville, 121 and 83). 

(109) RoBERT or CLARI, CXVI-CXVIII (Lauer, 108f ; trans. McNEAL, Conquest 
of Constantinople, 1271), “So this Boris became king of Vlachia, and he had a beautiful 
daughter (Burus ... avoit une belle fille)... the barons advised him [Henry] to send 
to this Boris, who was king of Vlachia, and ask him to give him his daughter to 
wife. The emperor answered that he would never take a wife of such low lineage ... 
Then Boris the king has his daughter attired very richly and very nobly (molt rikement 
et molt noblement), and many people with her. And he sent her to the emperor, 
and he commanded sixty pack horses to be sent to him all loaded with treasure, 
with gold and silver and cloth of silk and precious jewels, and there was no horse 
that was not covered with a cloth of vermilion samite, so long that it trailed behind 
fully seven or eight feet, and never did they go through mud or by evil roads, so 
that not one of the samite cloths was injured, all for daintiness and nobility (tout 
par cointise et par nobleche). When the emperor knew that the maiden was coming, 
he went to meet her, and the barons with him, and they made great welcome for 
her and her people, and then afterwards the emperor married her". 
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Byzantine etiquette and customs, could not help but appreciate, as in 
Robert of Clari's detailed description of Baldwin's coronation in May 
1204, his throne, sceptre and orb, and particularly his imperial vest- 
ments, assessing the jewels which he was wearing to be “worth more 
than the treasure of a rich king", and Villehardouin lists gold, silver, 
precious vessels, jewels, samite, cloth of silk, robes, ermine and “every 
choicest thing found upon the earth” in his appraisal of the booty 
yielded by the capital (!!°). 

Euphrosyne, wife of Alexios III Angelos, and granddaughter of Eirene 
Doukaina and Gregory Kamateros, was apparently such a masterful 
figure that her physical appearance was seldom dwelt upon, though 
she seems to have loved finery and magnificent jewels, and is described 
(among other things) by Choniates in his history as *a monstrous evil" 
and as having a great love of majesty and power, encroaching even 
upon the prerogatives of the emperor himself. At the reception of 
important foreign embassies, she is said to have sat by the side of 
the emperor on an equally sumptuous throne, dressed splendidly, with 
a crown of jewels and pearls and adorned with costly necklaces, while 
on other occasions she held a separate court, the subjects first paying 
their devoirs to the emperor and then moving on to that of the empress 
whom they greeted with even greater reverence and more fervent 
prostrations (!!!). Significantly, however, in his public speeches and 
orations during the reign of Alexios Angelos, Choniates paints a very 
different picture of the empress, as she herself would have liked to 
have been seen, flattering her with compliments and stressing her royal 
descent (uniting the lines of the Doukades and Komnenori), her virtues 
and her abilities, with much allusive play upon her “joyful” name, 
describing her as an active helpmate to and co-ruler with Alexios, and 
as a ^Fourth Grace" and as surpassing all women in beauty and all 
empresses in virtue and intelligence. Indeed, she is said not only to 
adorn her rank in, as is only to be expected, her ornaments and imperial 


(110) See RoBERT or CrARI, XCVII (trans. McNEAL, Conquest of Constantinople, 
117) and cf. ibid., XCVI-XCVII (Lauer, 93-5) ; GEOFFREY or VILLEHARDOUIN, 250 
(Faral, II, 53). 

(111) Cuoniates, Historia, 460f (CS HB, 606f ; trans. MAGouLIAsS, O City of Byzan- 
tium, 2521), xal ovvedpedsovoa mpoeKdGeto Aaunpaxg dieckevacuévy ... AiPoic te Kal uap- 
yápoi; dlapavéol tò tounáviov diadéovea Kai tov tpáyngAov ópuíokoig noAvtíuoig ĝia- 
Aaupávovuca, cf. ibid., 455f, 484-9 and 519f (CSHB, 601f, 642-7 and 687f). For Euphro- 
syne and her three daughters, see PorLEMis, Doukai, 131. 
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dignity, but also, like Athena against the Giants and Solomon’s 
paradigm of female prudence, in her political wisdom and decisive acts 
against dissidents and revolutionaries, and her wise and her positive 
guardianship of the empire while Alexios is on campaign, to whose 
success her prayers have significantly contributed (!!2). 

Of her daughters, Anna, who was married first to Isaac Komnenos the 
sevastokrator, and then to Theodore (I) Laskaris, was more beautiful 
than her older sister Eirene, who married Andronikos Kontostephanos, 
and then Alexios Palaiologos, who had first to divorce his existing 
wife, herself a beautiful woman descended from a noble family. It was 
Eirene, the grandmother of Michael VIII Palaiologos through her 
daughter Theodora, whom Alexios III took with him when he fled 
the city in July 1203, along with certain attendants and relations and 
a thousand pounds of gold and imperial ornaments of jewels and 
pearls ; his wife Euphrosyne he left behind, perhaps not surprisingly 
in view of her domineering character and arrogant manners (!!3). 
Anna's charms and “rose-coloured beauty (t/j tod KadAdovcg podwvid)” 
were to be recognised by the barbarian Ivanko, who was betrothed, 
to his disgust, to her baby daughter Theodora instead (!!4^). These 
“young and beautiful” sisters, who both eagerly desired a second 
marriage, their first husbands having died, were destined first for foreign 
rulers, but Alexios III in the end chose Byzantine aristocrats as their 
mates, and in 1199 they celebrated a double wedding marked by 
extravagant and ostentatious festivities (115). Their sister Eudokia too, 


(112) CHoNiATES, Orationes et Epistulae, 67f, 105f and 112; cf. ibid., 67, where 
he stresses Euphrosyne's unusual qualities as empress ... t/jv Kupiav ruv xai DaocíAiccav, 
tic où uóvov ék deci@v cov napíotatai peta tod mpénovtos t Onder oyfáuatog èv 
Kpocootoic; xpocoic nepiDeBAnuévyg, nenoikiAuévg vai; Ocotepnéoi: ógAaór npáóceoi kal 
zpóc tà coi Ovufjpm thy ákorv ádvakAÍvovoa, ÀA’... abt voc giAotapáyouc kal ota- 
GIMOEIG xeipocauévg Katnwvioato. As to her physical appearance, Choniates praises 
her ... poiviki u£v óuoíav tò tij; HAikiac áváctqua, dvOe1 dé yióvoc tHY óvyiv kaxáAAgAov 
(loc. cit.). For the play on the name of Euphrosyne, and the comparison to the virtuous 
woman of Proverbs XXXI, 10-31, see GREGORY of Antioch's oration on the death 
of Isaac Angelos’ mother (in REGEL & NovosApsku, Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum, 
XVIII, 303f), and Codex Marc., 144 and 155 (nos. 218 and 263). 

(113) CnuoNiArES, Historia, 497, 508 and 546f (CSHB, 660, 673f and 723f). Cf. his 
attempt to have her put away for supposed adultery (ibid., 485-9 ; CSHB, 642-7), 
which, after some months of banishment, resulted in her returning to become more 
powerful than ever. 

(114) See ibid., 497 and 473 (CSHB, 660 and 623). Little Theodora, Alexios’ grand- 
daughter, was later married to Chrysos, not Ivanko (ibid., 534f ; CSHB, 709). 

(115) See ibid., 508f (CSHB, 673-5). 
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the youngest, was presumably noted for her physical beauty for, despite 
her unsuccessful marriage to Stephen I Nemanja — she was rejected 
after a stormy marriage by Nemanja on the grounds of supposed 
adultery in 1198, and thrown out in disgrace, whereupon her father 
dispatched to her a two-headed throne, necklaces and splendid imperial 
garments to welcome her — Alexios (V) Doukas Murtzuphlos fell 
passionately in love with her and married her, prior to the fall of the 
city to the Latins in 1204 (1!6), 

Beauty is also shown to be an important chracteristic of imperial 
mistresses, and historians tend to assume that physical appearance is 
the prime cause of love and the main qualification for a mistress of 
one of the royal family. Where outstanding beauty is not a feature 
of the lady concerned, the sources specifically comment on it, as in 
the case of the mistresses of Constantine IX whom Psellos describes 
in detail, Skleraina and the Alan, or Georgian, princess. Skleraina, 
an aristocrat, and niece of Constantine' second wife, was not especially 
remarkable in appearance (tò pév ov eidoc aùtğ o0 návu Oavuáciov), 
though not unhandsome enough to be a target for mockery or insult. 
Constantine's devotion to her, however, was so marked that it provoked 
a riot which nearly cost him his throne, and *as for her character 
and intellectual ability, she could charm a heart of stone ... There was 
in her conversation an unaffected sweetness of diction, an inexpressible 
grace in her manner of telling a story", and her speech and tone of 
voice were exquisite. According to the much later account of Zonaras, 
she was more typical of an imperial mistress and exceptional in beauty 
and stature as well as notably high-born, while Psellos' anecdote about 
the où véueoic quotation clearly showed that her appearance was praised 
by courtiers, even if only in flattery, and that she herself was not 
immune to praise can be seen in her pride at the compliment at being 
compared to Homer's Helen of Troy and her generosity to the flat- 
terer. Indeed, Psellos’ epitaph for her naturally contradicts his more 
realistic portrait of her in the Chronographia, and portrays her with 
all imperial qualities, especially emphasizing her unique physical charms, 
and the honours and jewels showered on her by Constantine, who not 


(116) Ibid., 531f (her rejection), 571 (Murtzuphlos’ passion for her), and 608f (her 
third marriage with Leo Sgouros later in 1204) (CSHB, 703-5, 755 and 803-5) ; see 
also AKROPOLITAS, Historia, 5 and 8 (Heisenberg, I, 8f and 13) for Eudokia's marriages 
to Murtzuphlos and Sgouros. 
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only gave her great wealth and rank, but covered her in pearls and 
precious gems (!!7). 

The young Alan princess, at court as a hostage, too, was not out- 
standingly beautiful, and, presumably as a result, few suitors asked 
for her hand in marriage. Only two attributes lent her especial charm — 
the whiteness of her skin and the brilliance of her very beautiful eyes. 
This mistress was admitted by Constantine to take a regal part in his 
receptions of her father’s envoys, where she was exhibited as his 
beautiful “wife” and presented the imperial gifts. Constantine wished 
to crown her as his empress, and had her, like Skleraina, given the 
rank of Augusta, and Psellos stresses the amount of money — rivers 
of gold, streams of wealth, endless floods of opulence — poured out on 
her. After Zoe’s demise in 1050, at the age of seventy (“in extreme old 
age”), before which Constantine’s affairs had been reasonably clan- 
destine following Skleraina’s death, this affair became conducted 
flagrantly and the lady’s appearance changed remarkably, with her head 
garlanded in strange decorations, her neck resplendent with gold, 
bracelets of gold, fashioned like snakes, around her arms, heavy pearls 
suspended from her ears, and a girdle of gold and pearls, her appearance 
varying as if she were Proteus (!!8). Certainly mistresses were, in general, 
expected to be beautiful (indeed, in speaking of Skleraina, Psellos 
implies that any deviation in this respect from the canon of attractive- 
ness in mistresses could call down scorn or mockery on the emperor 
concerned) and to be resplendent. Manuel and Andronikos’ ladies, such 
as Theodora and Philippa, are shown as having great charms, though 


(117) Chronographia, VI (Constantine IX), 60-1 (Renauld, I, 146); Zonaras, 
Epitome, XVII, xxi (CSHB, III, 618), 7 óà Kai véag nv HAikiac, Kai KdAAouc eiye tod 
OWpatog NEPITTÕÇ, Kal yévoug énipavddc ; SKYLITZES, Synopsis, 434 (CSHB, 556) ; 
PsELLos, Eig tyv tedevtyy tfjg LkAnpaivyc, 193, line 77, voi; uapyápoig Kpirtel oe, 
toic AiBoig mAéov ..., and cf. 191, lines 14-18, tò &Àv dyaAua, tæv gpevàv ý oeuvótnç | 
..7 tOv Xapitwv sünpenmc karoikía, | 4 nav tò káAAoG tæv év ávOpomoig uóvg | 
£yovaa ..., and cf. passim ; for her voice see ibid., 194f, lines 103-10 and 131-5. For 
a funerary epitaph on a certain Skleraina, see Codex Marc., 155f (no. 260). 

(118) Chronographia, VI (Constantine IX), 151, oóte tò eidoc ácio0Éatov ... óvoi 
dé uóvaig kekóokmto (sic) xápioi, AevKOV mv tmv xpoiàv kal kaAAÍotoig énnotpantev 
Oupaow, cf. ibid., 153-4 and 183 (Renauld, II, 45-7 and 60) ; ibid., VI (Constantine 
IX), 152, tv te yàp kegaArv áavvijrnc xóonoc ékókAov, Kal ń ðépn ypvoQ KatnyAaiaoto, 
&ukáprioí te Ógpeic Yypvaoi tobc Dpayíovac at dlevéuovto, Kal THY (tov papyapitai 
Bapeic ànzkpéuavro, n dé Cóvy, xpvaóc dé abtrjv Kai uapyápov ópua00c éoxnudtlé ce 
kai óienoíkiAAe * kai rjv 4 yovy IIpwteds åteyvõç é£aAAátvov Kai noiiAAdpevoc (trans. 
SEWTER, Fourteen Byzantine Rulers, 236). 
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frequently no detailed physical description is given, as in the case of 
Maraptike, the prostitute for whom Andronikos I had “a most ardent 
and passionate love — greater even than that of Demetrios Polior- 
ketes of ancient times for Lamia, whom Ptolemy took captive when 
campaigning in Cyprus" (119), 

In determining the qualities and features which comprised the ideal 
empress, it should be remembered that most imperial ladies married 
very young, and that child brides, whether Byzantines or foreign 
princesses, were the norm rather than the exception, especially from 
the late twelfth century. Eirene Doukaina was twelve at her marriage, 
and empress before she was fifteen ; Theodora, wife of Baldwin III 
was in her thirteenth year ; Agnes-Anna of Savoy was eleven when 
she married Andronikos and eight when she married Alexios II; 
Margaret-Maria of Hungary married Isaac II Angelos at nine, though 
Piroshka-Eirene was eighteen when she married John II in 1104 and 
Bertha-Eirene had remained in Constantinople for over three years 
before marrying Manuel, the delays not being due to her youth but 
to Manuel's negotiations for better terms for the alliance. Piroshka 
was, of course, the first foreigner after Maria of Alania to marry an 
emperor in this period, and set the trend for diplomatic alliances for 
the emperor: Bertha, Mary of Antioch, Agnes of France, Margaret 
of Hungary were all *imported" as imperial brides, while the twelfth 
century closes with the Byzantine Euphrosyne, whose marriage to 
Alexios Angelos long pre-dated his imperial plans (129). The foreigness 
of these non-Greek speaking empresses, which could lead to virulent 
hatred in the case of Mary of Antioch, must have intensified the distant 
untouchability and silent resplendence which characterised empresses 
of all periods, Byzantine or otherwise. The empress' status was also 
greatly affected by the birth of an heir, a matter of great moment which 
invariably altered the standing both of the empress and of aristocratic 
women, for whom childlessness was an extreme evil. Manuel's grief 
at not having a son until 1169 was intense, and was clearly a cause of 


(119) CnuoNiarzEs, Historia, 347 (CSHB, 452 ; trans. MAGOuLIAS, O City of Byzan- 
tium, 191). 

(120) Bryennios, Historia, III, 6 (Gautier, 221 ; CSHB, 107); Alexiad, III, 3, 3 
(Leib, I, 111) ; WiLLiAM or Tyre, XVIII, 22 (R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 857) ; CHONIATEs, 
Historia, 275 and 368 (CSHB, 357 and 481) ; for the non-Byzantine reaction to such 
brides, see Ivanko's comment on seeing the baby Theodora, granddaughter of Alexios 
III, to whom he was betrothed, ibid., 473 (CSHB, 623). 
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anxiety to the populace at large, while the prayers of Mary of Antioch 
for a safe delivery can be matched by Kallikles’ poem for Anna, wife 
of the sevastos John Arvantenos, to accompany her gift to the Virgin 
of a golden peplos, that she might carry a child full term, while the 
problems that childlessness could cause in a marriage can be seen in 
the epitaph for Eirene Synadene, wife of Manuel Botaneiates, women 
in general being quick to boast of their success at bearing children 
to continue the inheritance of their houses (!2!). 

Imperial feminine beauty was thus traditionally a concept of im- 
portance to Byzantine empresses and the qualities of which it was 
comprised can be summarized as follows, as set out in great measure 
in Anna Komnena's portraits of her protagonists: the shape of the 
face should, for preference, be oval; eyes should be impressive, and 
indicative of majesty and dignity, light blue being the most suitable 
colour, and set well apart ; eyebrows should be arched and a marked 
feature of the expression ; the nose, if mentioned, should be close to 
aquiline ; the skin should be white and unflawed, with the cheeks a 
rosy-red ; and the most popular colour of hair was blond or red-gold. 
Symmetry of limbs and body, and a figure proportionately balanced, 
was essential for a Byzantine beauty, and she should be of medium 
height or taller with an upright stance: while young girls should be 
slender, a degree of plumpness was not necessarily a disqualification. 
With these attributes went the need for a dignified carriage and the 
ability to maintain regal immobility, and it is important that Anna 
compares all those whom she eulogises to statues or artistic productions. 
The eyes, which should in the company of men outside of the immediate 
family remain downcast, are a pointer to the bearing and behaviour 
expected of an empress : they must appear neither sluggish nor roving, 
but generally calm, grave and steady with the potential, when necessary, 
for rapid and imperious glances. Tornikes, for example, emphasises 


(121) Ibid., 80-2 and 144f (CSHB, 106-8 and 188f) ; KINNAMos, VI, 2 and 6 (CSHB, 
256f and 266) ; KALLIKLES, Carmina, 340f (no. XXVI ; Romano, 104f, no. 26) ; Codex 
Marc., 45-7, 177 and 161-3 (nos. 84, 272 and 334) ; ibid., 40 (no. 75), lines 10-3, Maxpov 
dé aulyjoaca tobtq tov xypóvov | obK Éaye untpóc kov eütoymkévai, | ob yepol ovoyeiv 
évonapiv tavty Bpépoc. | "Occv Óówvóv aitiov tobto Kpiveic ; and cf. 148 (no. 246) 
(Eirene, daughter of Sophia), lines 92f, 'EC &eyevàv ðè oyoboa tov ovvevvétny, | Kal 
maida tiktw ` todto toU yáuov nípac, and PRopRomos, "Scripta Miscellanea", XXI, 
cols. 1402f. 
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Anna Komnena's eyes as her most important feature, both regarding 
her physical appearance and as an indicator of her inward character (!22). 

The empress' eyes are naturally the most important feature of her 
face, since outside the women's quarters a veil, one of the most im- 
portant sartorial accessories for Byzantine women, covered her mouth, 
revealing only her eyes and nose: the empress' veil was of course 
suitably ornate and matched imperial outfits appropriate to her rank. 
Hence only sources that are closely familiar with the subject describe 
the mouth or teeth, and the mouth or smile is not normally mentioned 
by historians, who concentrate on eyes, nose, cheeks and the shape 
of the face generally. The colouring — golden hair and blue eyes — 
which was favoured, is perhaps significant in view of the racial back- 
grounds of the empresses of this period : the Byzantine empire had 
always been a racial melting-pot, and it is of interest that of the two 
empresses for whom we have excessively detailed descriptions, Maria 
hailed from Georgia and Eirene Doukaina was partly of Bulgarian 
blood, through her mother Maria. Psellos, too, in his eulogy over his 
dead daughter, records the ideal canon of Byzantine beauty, and one 
which was clearly applied in greater or lesser degrees to empresses by 
their biographers. He makes much of Styliane's beauty, and describes 
her as having black eyes with very black eyebrows, an oval face with 
very white skin and rosy cheeks, a straight nose and mouth with very 
red lips, crystal teeth and long dark-blonde hair which reached her 
feet. Her hands were like ivory, her ankles graceful and white and 
her body symmetrical and beautiful (1233). Beauty is of course, here as 
elsewhere, an indicator of inward virtue and character in itself, as 
well as of nobility, as Anna Komnena in particular makes clear, while 
flattery, of the appearance and character of empresses, was a common- 
place for courtiers and poets, with eulogistic references to imperial 
women becoming the norm by the mid eleventh century, as Zoe's 


(122) Brownina, “An Unpublished Funeral Oration”, 11, óp0aAuo? uiv aùtãç èv 
cuuuetpía peyéBouc ónavyáčovteç yaponóv, o0 nepipepóuevoi Kal MEploOVOKLEVOL, WLYHC 
dotatotons kai peupoóoouc oóufoAa, obdé ctáciuo: népav tod uevpíoo Kai vwyedeic, 
vwðpotépaç &jecc onpavtpa, GAAd peta yopyoD xal ebotpógovu ónótt ÓÉo! kivijuatoc, 
TÒ zÀÉéov éotü tec kai BeBnkotec. 

(123) Phaidon Koukourzs, ‘BuCavtiva kai oy vovpkikà Eua", in BZ, 30 (1929-30), 
180-5 ; PsELLos, ‘Eic trjv Ovyatépa XxvAiavrv mp6 ópag yáuov teAcevirjoacav', in SATHAS, 
Bibliotheca Graeca, V, 68-73 ; Michael J. KvRiAkis, “Medieval European Society as 
Seen in Two Eleventh-Century Texts of Michael Psellos", I, in BSEB, 3 (2) (1976), 
87-9 ; and see A. LERoY-MOLINGHEN, "Styliané", in Byzantion, 39 (1969), 155-63. 
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extravagant rewards for exaggerated compliments and Anna's portrait 
of Maria the Alan as Love incarnate and her suggestion that her mother 
Eirene could quite truthfully be described as a mortal Athena make 
clear. Empresses and other female members of the imperial family, 
however intellectual, were obviously amenable to courtly flattery, which 
itself was perhaps not unconnected with the increasing use of romantic 
imagery in the twelfth century and the revival of the romance genre 
under the stimulus of contact with westerners and the advent of western- 
born princesses at the Byzantine court as empresses and members of 
the imperial family, many of whom were desirous of showing them- 
selves to be patrons of literature thus setting the tone for Byzantine 
ladies, and this led to the flourishing of poetry written specifically for 
female patrons, works which, of necessity, dealt very largely with the 
virtues of those who commissioned them and clearly demonstrated that 
imperial women did not dislike their appearance in verse nor the 
compliments addressed to them, however fulsome or unrealistic. That 
such flattery dealt primarily with physical appearance and family 
origins, is perhaps only to be expected, but intellect and education 
too find their place when appropriate. Physical descriptions, in fact, 
in occasional poems, as in historical sources, tend to be general rather 
than specific, being stereotyped to conform to an ideal, and it is usual 
for each feature and attribute to be noted and catalogued ; where the 
physical appearance is not discussed at length, it is generally included 
in a long catalogue of the virtues essential for any aristocratic or 
imperial lady, such as modesty, charity, noble birth, parenthood, 
intelligence, generosity, piety and wisdom (124). 

Ostentatious dress, ornaments, jewels and beauty aids were, of 
course, very dear to the heart of all Byzantines, and particularly a 
feature of life at the court, so much so that sumptuary legislation was 
at times thought necessary. John II Komnenos, on his accession, 
prohibited the wear of such ostentatious dress and footwear, and “was 
so fastidious as to the decorum and deportment of the members of 
his family that he would inspect the cut of their hair and carefully 
scrutinize the shoes on their feet to see if the leather had been sewn 


(124) E. JEFFREYS, “The Comnenian Background", 455-86, esp. 478-80. For such 
"catalogue descriptions" see also the 12th. century romances of PRopRowos (I, 39ff), 
EUGENIANOS (I, 120ff) and MAKREMBOLITEs (III, 6), described by Herbert HUNGER, 
Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, II (Munich, 1978), 119-42. 
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to the exact shape of the foot". He also cleared the palace of idle 
and filthy conversation during public audiences and of profligacy and 
extravagance in food and dress. But, in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the use of make-up and other beauty aids was in fact a normal 
and acceptable part of the empress’ toilette, despite Psellos’ praise of 
Maria the Alan for failing to employ such accessories, and though 
Zoe was certainly unique in having her apartments in the palace devoted 
to the production of cosmetics, she was no more unique than Maria 
who did not use cosmetics at all (according to her historian). That 
Bertha-Eirene utilised no such aids, and considered them only suitable 
for “silly” women, was not only cause for comment by historians, but 
was considered to be one of the contributory factors leading to her 
husband’s neglect. Psellos, referring to the retiring nature and casual 
dress of Constantine X Doukas, treats the use of cosmetics as common- 
place, and specifically points out that beautiful women, whose attractions 
are enhanced by simple clothes, have no need of such products, a 
garment carelessly worn by them being just as effective, as the most 
carefully-prepared make-up (!25). Choniates, however, suggests, in his 
apostrophe over the misfortunes of Constantinople, that too obvious 
a use of cosmetics was traditionally considered to be the prerogative 
of prostitutes (129). Psellos’ mother, Theodote, that picture of perfect 
womanhood in her son's eyes, of course did not approve of such wordly 


(125) Choniates, Historia, 46f (CSHB, 63f ; trans. MAGouLIAS, O City of Byzan- 
tium, 27); Chronographia, VII (Isaac I), 87 (Renauld, II, 135), ... cocobtov v tH 
npoDeDAnuévo végei tnhepavéctepov dlavydloval, Kai éotilv abtaic Ó dyednc kóonoc 
KaAAwniopos ákpiféotatoc. But cf. his letter to the Caesar John Doukas, ed. GAUTIER, 
“Quelques lettres de Psellos”, 135f (no. 7), where he suggests that women need 
frequently to change their ornaments (like a bride changing from her purple and golden 
finery ... topgópa tabtnv ékóousi Kal ypvoij tavia Kal éncyüg eCnvOiouévn kóouo 
zavtoóanQ kai 5 atnOodeouic HAektpivy ... to xpucobgij écOijta on subsequent days 
to remain attractive and avoid satiating onlookers) and that, like them, he will set 
off his letter to the Caesar with an ever-changing variety of adornments (... éAAdfia 
Aoyika Kal nepiĝépaia yvwoTika Kal nNEpitpayndiol K6op01 Kal éniotnOiol). 

(126) CuoNiaTES, Historia, 498f (CSHB, 661f; trans. MaAcouriAs, O City of 
Byzantium, 274f), “In no way do you differ from a queen all-blessed, nobly beautiful, 
shapely and comely, who is seized by the hand of shameless lovers whom the prudent 
deem worthless. Celebrated and renowned, you have taken on a harlot’s face. Gone 
is your simple beauty, the modesty of your manner, and your temperate and chaste 
mode of life. Your face is heavily made up with cosmetics and paints (zepíepyov dé 
Kal ueceyypagtv évopíyeo: Kal papudKoic tò aóv npóoonov ...). They who have violated 
you have transformed your once beautiful, admirable, and lovely form to that of 
a courtesan". 
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luxuries and is obviously unique amongst her sex for disdaining all 
aids to adornment (!??), while, according to Basil of Ochrid in his eulogy 
of Bertha-Eirene, women in general are thought to have too great a 
predilection for bedecking themselves in unsuitable finery to enhance 
their charms (128). Naturally, just as Psellos praised the empress Maria 
of Alania, for not wearing make-up or other adornments, neither did 
he approve of his young daughter Styliane being too concerned with 
such embellishments, which would blasphemously “shame her honest 
features" and spoil her *unblemished, sunlike beauty". Here too, at 
a non-imperial level, it is implied that the use of make-up was normal, 
possibly for girls of marriageable age but certainly for Byzantine women 
generally, in particular at the imperial court. Among these ornaments 
and beauty aids, which by implication other women employed, but for 
which his beautiful daughter Styliane, whose beauty outshone dresses 
woven with pearls, jewels and gold thread, had no need, Psellos includes 
the following : 


"Ornaments belong to those who lack grace, and to the ugly ; also to 
the unnatural and the misshapen. For when ornaments seek to embellish 
natural beauty, they accept defeat willingly. Such ornaments include 
necklaces around the neck, earrings, transparent finery of the breast, 
kerchiefs and hair ribbons, but also perfumes that charm or those un- 
natural mixtures, the inventions of man. All these along with magic skills, 
but also appliances, instruments, charms and wigs can decorate after a 
fashion beyond the decent and decorous, but will soon reveal those who 
employ them as being false and vain" (1?). 


Nevertheless, it is clear that at court such refinements were not merely 
a usual, but even a necessary part of the upbringing of young girls. 
Eirene, daughter of Sophia, and granddaughter of the sevastokrator 
Isaac, whose father was of the Dokeianoi family, describes her own 


(127) PsELLos, * "Eykoyiov', 23, &Óvoyépaive yàp nàcav evrjv uadaKny Kal THY MEpITTHV 
tÓv mn&piDAguátov cvpugrjv, kal ote xpdac abtyv ávOmpóv dvOoc, obte padaxotnc 
bpdopatoc, ov Aaunpotns &co0sjcoc, ok GAA ti tæv toioútwv &ouocmel kal &0eAyev ... . 

(128) REGEL & NovosApsku, Fontes Rerum Byzantinarum, XX, 323, ... ypvoogo- 
povdat dé Kal yvvalkec noAAákic Kai bnép thy åčíav kal trjv éavtóv eUnopíav áfpyvóuevai 
xai OeatpiCopueval. 

(129) Eic trjv Ovyatépa ZrvAiavrv, 76 and 73, ... tepiavyévioi kóopor kal zepióéppatoi, 
jj tcv éAAófia, f) otépvwv óiagavij kaAAcíonaza, Ñ kpróíuvov kal áugióéoucov nup- 
youazta,  yeyontevpévov gapuáxov kpáoeic kal uíóeic avtibeol, Ñ nAoKduwv dAAotpícv 
ebpéuatá te Kal uayyavevuata ... ; trans. KvRiAKIS, "Medieval European Society”, 91 
and 89f. 
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imperial descent and royal upbringing, in which, surrounded by atten- 
dants, she enjoyed as a baby the advantages of bed, clothes and fingers 
decorated with gold as a matter of course, and even gold earrings and 
gold and purple footwear ; at the appropriate age, together with suitable 
tutors and all proper care, she graduated to gold headdresses and other 
ornaments before her marriage, nor in her account of this sheltered 
and affectionate upbringing is there any hint of more serious concerns, 
and John Roger's dedication of his wife's jewelry to the Theotokos 
after her death shows that not only were such things worn, but that 
valuable pieces were socially acceptable as public and publicised of- 
ferings (13). Such luxury was commonplace, though it was alien to the 
viewpoint of non-Byzantines, as can be seen from the German envoys' 
reaction to Byzantine fashion at the court of Alexios III Angelos in 
1196, which was one of shock and disapproval when they saw the 
emperor in his imperial robe set with precious stones and his court 
with their splendid garments with the broad purple stripe interwoven 
with gold. The Germans considered such garb and ornaments to be 
servile and effeminate luxuries and to imply cowardice in warfare, and 
they taunted the Greeks for being worshippers of ornaments and 
garments secured by brooches (€uxoprnudtwv Kai otoAi o uátov) suited 
only for women whose prerogative it was to indulge in painted faces, 
headdresses, and glittering earrings (7 xovía xai kprjóeuva Kai vóta 
zaugavóovta) for man's pleasure, and for being adorned by precious 
stones like meadows in bloom and dressed, and swelled with arrogance, 
like peacocks (!3!), while western observers had long commented on 
the luxurious clothes and jewels they saw worn in Byzantium by the 
populace and at the imperial court (!32). 


(130) Codex Marc., 146-51 (no. 246), lines 69-72, Xpvoóc u£v e000c dugeKdopet THY 
KAfvgv, | xpuaóc tà xyitvia, xypvadc óaktóAouc. | ‘Evwtiwy £yaipov abyaic ypvoécov | 
trjv Báciv elyov xpvconópgupov nóóec ; for Sophia and Eirene, see ibid., 160f (no. 271). 
Cf. PRODROMOS' poem on the birth of Alexios, son of the sevastokrator Andronikos 
and Eirene (HORANDNER, 410 (no. XLIV), lines 150-2), £eti cot nÁoðtoç nepicoóc, 
xpocoUgeic &cÜOijtec | ta naióikà Kai Bpegikà Kai onapyavóón páky | xpvoa xai Ai0o- 
kóAAm:a kai Bpí8ovra uapyápoic | ... kai vdAAa tà thc ueíCovoc BaoiAiijc ácíac. 

(131) CnuoNiarEs, Historia, 46f and 477f (CSHB, 62f and 628-30 ; trans. MAGOULIAS, 
O City of Byzantium, 27 and 262). 

(132) Fulcher of Charters. A History of the Expedition to Jerusalem 1095-1127, 
trans. Frances Rita RYAN & ed. Harold S. Finx (New York, 1973), I, IX, 1 (R. H. C. 
Occ., III, 331f ; trans. Ryan, ibid., 79); Sicurp the Crusader (1111), in Thomas 
WRIGHT (trans.), Early Travels in Palestine. Comprising the Narratives of Arculf, Willi- 
bald, Bernard, Saewulf, Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maundeville, de la 
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While the degree to which the people of Constantinople saw or 
participated in the ritual which surrounded their emperors and which 
of necessity revolved around the palace, or knew the details and 
traditions which regulated the royal lifestyle, is uncertain, it is clear 
that, apart from the imperial processions to St. Sophia and other 
churches in the city at the appropriate occasions, ceremonial appearances 
of the imperial family, in the kathisma of the hippodrome or elsewhere, 
had long been part of life of the capital, when the emperor and his 
immediate family, resplendent in rich clothes and jewels, were exhibited 
to the people, inviting the adoration of their subjects. In much the 
same way, this display of the emperor and empress was a commonplace 
of life even within the palace, where, indeed, most of the ritual and 
ceremonial necessarily took place, particularly from the tenth century 
when public imperial occasions in the hippodrome began to give way 
to more frequent private ceremonial within the palace, and Constan- 
tine IX Monomachos, in theatrically exhibiting his mistress, the Alan 
princess, to her father's envoys was following the traditional ceremonial 
practices for the emperor and empress. Moreover, in the mid twelfth 
century, and perhaps not unconnected with the visit of the Second 
Crusade to the capital, the scene for such public theatrical presentation 
to celebrate a certain religious festival or a landmark in the emperor's 
life appears to have changed from the hippodrome to less specific 
venues, the structure and ethos of the ceremonial, however, remaining 
the same: the imperial family appeared on a high platform to the 
accompaniment of music and acclamations or eulogies, in glittering 
robes and laden with jewellery. The ceremony generally seems to have 
taken place after dark, and the imperial party were concealed by 
curtains which, at the psychological moment, were pulled aside to reveal 
them to the populace. Great stress was placed on their magnificence 
and height relative to that of the onlookers, and this vision of royalty 
was accompanied by suitable music and poetic declamations. The 
appearance of the imperial family was thus stereotyped and depended 
much on their splendour and unapproachability, and the ceremonial 
was geared to presenting them as more than human: to what extent 


Brocquére and Maundrell (London, 1848), 75 ; RoBERT oF CLARI, LXXXII-LXXXIII 
(Lauer, 81-4 ; trans. McNEAL, Conquest of Constantinople, 102-5) ; cf. Opo, De Pro- 
fectione, 87 ; WILLIAM or TyrE, XX, 23-4 (R. H. C. Occ., I (2), 983-7) ; for BENJaA- 
MIN OF TUDELA, a Spanish rabbi who visited the capital in 1161, see WRIGHT, Early 
Travels, 75. 
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the populace would have recognised the ladies of the imperial family 
personally or been able to distinguish individual characteristics is a 
moot point, while the imperial trappings — robes, crowns and diadems, 
jewels — would have been the very essence of royalty in the eyes of 
the audience, who saw their emperor and empress only at a distance 
and in circumstances deliberately designed to emphasize their semi- 
divine qualities. While the hippodrome appearances were of course an 
essential part of the lifestyle of the capital prior to the disaster of 1204, 
the imperial family's role was to be themselves a spectacle of equal 
or greater worth than the entertainment there laid on, and to embody 
the imperial image of reserve and majesty rather than to participate 
in the enjoyment of the spectacle (133). With regard to the populace’s 
personal acquaintance with the appearance of their emperor and 
empress, Liutprand of Cremona cites a story regarding the city guards' 
failure to recognise the Emperor Leo VI, whom they imprisoned by 
mistake, and if it were possible for the emperor himself not to be 
recognised by his subjects without the imperial insignia, it seems very 
likely that the empress' appearance would be even less known to the 
inhabitants of the capital and empire. Nevertheless, it is possible that 
Margaret-Maria of Hungary expected, according to Robert of Clari, 
to be recognised by the people of Adrianople, when she was with 
Boniface of Montferrat at the siege of that city. It should also be borne 
in mind that, even at imperial receptions within the palace, it was 
customary, during the joint reign of Zoe and Theodora at least, for 
the attendant bodyguard to keep their eyes fixed on the ground in 
an attitude of respect (134). 


(133) Michael J. JErFREvs, "The Comnenian Prokypsis", in Parergon, n. s. 5 (1987), 
38-53 ; CAMERON, "Construction of Court Ritual", 130-2 ; for Sigurd the Crusader's 
stories about games in the hippodrome, where the emperor and empress would both 
back different sides, see WRIGHT, Early Travels in Palestine, 59, and cf. 60 for the 
tale of Sigurd's inviting both emperor and empress to a feast where all the cooking 
was done with walnuts instead of firewood, which impressed the empress immensely ; 
and RoBERT or Cr Ani, XC (Lauer, 88) ; and for the late eleventh century Arab writer 
Marvasi's account of games in the Hippodrome, see V. MiNonskv, “Marvasi on the 
Byzantines", in Mélanges H. Grégoire : AIPHO, 10 (1950), 462. 

(134) LIUTPRAND OF CREMONA, “Antapodosis”, in MignePL, 136, col. 795 ; trans. 
GEANAKOPLOS, Byzantium, 25, "... do you not know the emperor Leo ?" “How could 
I know him”, the man responded, “a man I do not remember having seen ? Certainly, 
on public occasions when he passes by, I have seen him from a distance (for I was 
unable to get close), but I felt I was looking at a marvel and not a man" ; PsELLos, 
Chronographia, VI (Zoe & Theodora), 3 (Renauld, I, 118), ... oov aióoi Cbunavtec kal 
pfAé£upaxi áxepeióouévo poc trjv yfjv. 
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These exhibitions of the royal family were not, however, the only 
way in which the populace should become familiar with the physical 
appearance of their empress. Apart from the portraits of rulers in St. 
Sophia, such as that of John II and Piroshka-Eirene and their son 
Alexios, in the south gallery, and mosaics and paintings in the imperial 
palaces, it was usual, in the twelfth century at least, for pictorial re- 
presentations of emperors with their consorts to be prominently dis- 
played in the city's public places: indeed, Andronikos I had those 
of Mary of Antioch erased and repainted in as unflattering a manner 
as possible, since he feared the effect her beauty might have on passers- 
by. These were later replaced with portraits of himself, on his own 
or with his young bride, and imperial portraits, indeed, seem to have 
been displayed not only in Constantinople but in every provincial town, 
it being customary for high officials to commission portraits of the 
emperor to decorate their houses or religious foundations. It was also 
usual for emperors to decorate new buildings with paintings or mosaics 
of their recent deeds ; according to Choniates, Andronikos, having no 
such deeds of which to boast, substituted for them representations of 
his latest hunting triumphs, while the huge painted panel erected outside 
the Church of the Forty Martyrs of Sevaste was criticised for showing 
him not in the imperial regalia but apparently in the garb of an agri- 
cultural labourer, with turquoise tunic and long white boots and 
wielding a scythe. His portraits were later destroyed by the mob after 
his deposition and death. In some of these pictures the ruling imperial 
couple are portrayed together, and Mary of Antioch is shown with 
Manuel in a work described in an anonymous contemporary poem, 
with dynastic portrait groups frequently being commissioned for pri- 
vate houses, while literary descriptions and dedications of portraits of 
noble couples and members of the imperial family, past and present, 
show them to have been frequently met with in churches and mo- 
nasteries as well as in secular environments. Despite a degree of realistic 
portrayal, imperial art of this period in general presents stylized and 
formulaic characterization, displaying emperors and empresses in full 
regalia in full-length frontal poses, and emphasizing in particular, their 
regality and unchanging distance from the rest of mankind, which 
would have impressed the onlooker with the imperial couples' majesty 
and splendour rather than with any idea of the personalized qualities 
of the emperor or empress (155). 


(135) Choniates, Historia, 332f and 352 (CSHB, 432-4 and 460) ; according to 
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The implication, which becomes clear from a study of historians 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, is that all empresses are expected 
to wish to look resplendent and to utilise the assets of their position 
to appear as majestic and awe-inspiring as possible (136), acting as a 
focus for the magnificence of the court as a whole, where the protocol, 
pomp and solemn ceremonial highlighted the emperor and empress' 
semi-divine qualities, which were reflected in the ornate splendour of 
their dress and ornaments. Indeed, the empress would have been 
intrinsically linked in the popular mind with her gorgeous vestments 
and imperial regalia, since dress, and its differentiation, remained an 
integral part of Byzantine court etiquette and protocol ; all ranks in 
the official hierarchy of the court and city were clearly signalled by 
the uniform, the colour, and the insignia traditionally suitable for the 
wearer. The cry of the women, who, remembering Zoe's lineage and 
imperial heritage, rioted in the streets of Constantinople in 1042 in 
protest at Michael V's tonsuring and banishment of his adopted mother 
Zoe, are said to have cried, “Where can she be... she who alone is 
noble of heart and alone is beautiful ?", which, since Zoe was at the 
time sixty-two and hardly of unblemished character, shows the ordinary 
Byzantine's concept of the empress as a magnificent and ageless — 
indeed almost Godlike — figure, while Skylitzes confirms the reverence 
and loyalty with which she was viewed by the rioters, who shouted 
"uci; otavpondatny kaAagátgv DaociAéa où O£Aouev, GAAa tHY ápyéyovov 
Kai KAgpovóuov kai nuetépav untépa Zany (17). Significant also is the 


KINNAMOS, VI, 6 (CSHB, 266), Alexios Axouch fell into disgrace because he com- 
missioned paintings not of Manuel or other suitable subjects, but of the sultan's martial 
deeds, to decorate his private residence ; MAGDALINO, “The Emperor in Byzantine 
Art", 123-42 and 162-183 ; Codex Marc., 19-21, 37f, 127f, 148-50, 151f and 172f (nos. 50 
[John the protosevastos, Manuel's nephew, and his wife], 51 [John the protosevastos], 
72 [Alexios I, John II and Manuel, commissioned for the protosevastos and displayed 
outside his house], 111 [Alexios I, John II, Manuel and Basil II], 221 [Manuel and 
Mary], 224 [Constantine and Michael Doukas, Romanos IV, Botaneiates, Alexios, 
John and Manuel], 225 [?John II and Piroshka], 247 [Manuel], 315 [Manuel] and 318 
[John, Manuel and Alexios II]) ; KALLIKLEs, Carmina, 338-40 (no. XXV ; Romano, 
102-4, no. 25) [Alexios I and John II]; HORANDNER, 395f (no. XLI) [John II]; 
BALSAMON, "Die Epigramme des Theodoros Balsamon, ed. Konstantin Horna, in 
Wiener Studien, 25 (1903), 184f, 190f and 200f (nos. XVII, XXVII and XLIII) [Isaac II]. 
For Byzantine manuscript illumination, see H. BErriNG, Das illuminierte Buch in der 
spatbyzantinischen Gesellschaft (Heidelberg, 1970). 

(136) Chronographia, VI (Constantine IX), 64 (Renauld, I, 148) on Zoe. 

(137) Ibid., V, 23 and 26 (Renauld, I, 100 and 102f) ; SkvrirzEs, Synopsis, 418 
(CSHB, 537). Cf. ibid., 434 (CSHB, 556), when the populace fears that the elderly 
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fact that, according to historians, it was the crowd’ seeing Zoe with- 
out her imperial robes, and tonsured and dressed plainly in her nun's 
habit, that sparked off the most serious phase of the demonstration 
and popular riot, while Skylitzes, too, relates that Michael's first action 
on bringing Zoe back to the palace, after he bowed to the people's 
displeasure at her exile, was to change her habit for imperial robes, 
but, even so, he failed to placate the mob in the hippodrome sufficient- 
ly and this lost him his throne and his sight (P5). In the same way, 
after Zoe's death, when the Alan princess blossomed forth in all glory 
as Constantine Monomachos' *empress", her appearance was instan- 
taneously transformed by the assumption of exotic and resplendent 
necklaces, bracelets, belts and earrings of gold and precious jewels, 
befitting her new “position”. 

The empress’ role is thus very much a public one, consisting primarily 
of displaying herself to the populace and court. But while empresses 
are supposed to participate in ceremonial receptions and be part of the 
traditional stage-setting, her involvement must remain within bounds. 
Many empresses are praised for their intelligence or determination, 
but the Empress Euphrosyne is criticized for encroaching too heavily 
on her husband’s prerogatives as emperor and being too obviously 
a sharer in his majesty as well as his power, as is evidenced by the 
excessive splendour of her appearance in public — generally at the 
majestic imperial audiences and receptions — and the distinction paid 
to her by courtiers. While it is occasionally implied that empresses 
in certain circumstances may be accused of over-extravagance, Euphro- 
syne’ splendour in itself is not under criticism : it is her misuse of power 
that draws comment and the fact that she is rivalling the ceremonial 
role of the emperor (!3?). Indeed, it is clear how the Church officially 


empresses might suffer from Constantine IX Monomachos’ passion for his mistress 
Skleraina, 7ueic t]v LkAnpaivav Bacidicaay ob OéAouev, o00à Ov’ abtrjv ai uávvai Hudv 
ai noppupoyévvyntoi Zwń te Kai Ozodw@pa 0avobvrai. 

(138) Chronographia, V, 32 (Renauld, I, 106); Zonaras, Epitome, XVII, xix 
(CSHB, III, 611-3), Hôn 6& thy faouíóa ávakouucOcicav otnoavtec éni uececopou £v 
tQ Oedtpw, toig otacidlovaw èneôeíkvvov, iva óijüev abtoic KatevvacOy 6 Ovuóç, 
ávakAnÜcíonc tijc opetépac óconótióoc. Toi; dé todto uàAAov dvijwe tov Ouuóv ... “QG 
yàp uetgugieouévgv abtyv écopákseicav, mi mAéov áveppáygoav eig tov móAzpov ... ; 
SkvLiTzES, Synopsis, 419 (CSHB, 538), ... ànoóbcag atv tà povayika uetrugíaoe 
f'aciAikoig nepifAáuaot. 

(139) CnoNiArEs, Historia, 460f (CSHB, 607 ; trans. MAGOoUL1AS, O City of Byzan- 
tium, 2521). For the flattery and attentions paid her, see also ibid., 456f (CSHB, 601f) 
where Euphrosyne consolidates her husband’s position in the capital and the courtiers 
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viewed the function of the empress for Balsamon stresses that empresses 
do not share in their husbands' semi-sacerdotal role and that the soul 
of their subjects is not their concern. They must restrict their interests 
and activities purely to bodily welfare, the role of the emperor including 
the enlightening and strengthening of both soul and body, that of the 
patriarch limited to the benefit of souls, and only souls, while the 
empress' concern for her subjects is limited to material things, women 
being devoid of the power of giving help on a more spiritual plane (149). 
Indeed, the convention of behaviour is that on all occasions in public 
the empress should remain in dignified silence, for which Maria of 
Alania and Eirene Doukaina are praised by Psellos and Anna, while 
Choniates makes clear in his strictures on the reprehensible behaviour 
of the Empress Euphrosyne her failure to observe this canon of female 
propriety, for she not only squanders the empire's substance on em- 
bellishments and luxury, but ignores the traditions and conventions 
laid down by former empress and is able, most improperly, to prevail 
over her husband to alter established conventions and devise new ones 
and give commands with equal authority to that of the emperor, often, 
indeed, overriding his decrees to suit her whim (14). Nevertheless, should 
the empress be forced to speak, it is important that her voice be graceful 
and harmonious, like Skleraina’s when talking to Psellos and other 
courtiers, or like the charming voice of Eirene Doukaina, who for the 
most part, however, kept her lips closed, and who resembled, when 
silent, a statue of beauty and harmony. Psellos comments, too, on the 
voices of those women who themselves wielded the imperial power in 
his time, Zoe and Theodora, who speak quietly (ypeuaia gcovij), as 
is right, and emphasizes the sweetness of Skleraina’s tones, while the 
pronouncements of Eudokia Makrembolitissa are made in authoritative 
tones, as befits, in Psellos’ view, a lady who breaks her vow to her 


fawn at her feet like puppies and lie on their backs like hogs, with their bellies stroked 
and their ears tickled by her affable greetings. Her piteous and subdued expression 
(éAeeiv Kai dneoBeopévm BAéupati) when accused falsely of adultery shows her in 
a most unusual light and cf. her anger and revenge on her return from exile, goaded 
to Bacchic frenzy against her accusers, and wheedling her husband cunningly and 
insinuating herself back into his good graces despite his previous neglect of her charms 
(ibid., 487 and 489 ; CSHB, 644 and 647). 

(140) BALsAMON, “Meditata sive Responsa", in MignePG, 138, col. 1017 (trans. 
Ernest BARKER, Social and Political Thought in Byzantium (Oxford, 1957), 106). 

(141) Cuoniates, Historia, 460 (CSHB, 606f ; trans. Macouuias, O City of Byzan- 
tium, 252). 
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dying husband and raises to the purple one like Romanos Diogenes, 
while poets praise both Eirene the sevastokratorissa and Eudokia, sister 
of Manuel Komnenos, for their melodious voice and sweetness of 
address (14). 

The position of an imperial fiancée, or empress-elect, was one of 
deep significance, as can be seen in the treatise of Palaiologue cere- 
monial by Pseudo-Kodinos, which discusses the protocol specifically 
laid down for the welcoming reception of such a princess on her arrival, 
whether by land or sea, and details the requisite venue, the officials 
and their wives who should meet her, the members of the royal family 
who should be present and in what order they should greet her, and 
the arrangements for her assumption of the red slippers, the insignia 
of power, and for her change of clothes into the correct and splendid 
imperial garments before her procession on horseback to the palace, 
and the subsequent ceremonial feasting, while the eiozt/pio1 welcoming 
imperial fiancées speak of the decorated streets thronged with the joyous 
populace, the lavish reception committees, the organs and music that 
accompanied the procession, the splendid festivities and the luxurious 
ceremonial that greeted such fortunate girls (1). The ostentation of 
the equipage provided for such princesses as Melisend, Agnes-Anna, 
Agnes of Montferrat and the daughter of Boril, shows the view of 
the empress' position and status held outside the empire. But, while 
she enjoyed reverence, prestige, wealth and even luxury in the imperial 
palaces, the empress herself and her behaviour and actions were still 
rigidly constrained by tradition and protocol, as can be seen in Anna 
Komnena's definition of imperial womanly propriety as seen in her 
grandmother Anna Dalassena, which comprised "the due proportion 
of warm humanity and strict moral principle". Her imperial image was 
deliberately and specifically one of unapproachability, and the major 
attributes expected of her were dignity, majesty, splendour of appearance 
and an untouchable gravity. Her appearances both in the city and at 
court emphasize her awesome regality, while her demeanour should 
rival the solemn stillness of the majesties of imperial China. Her cere- 


(142) PsELLos, Chronographia, VI (Zoe & Theodora), 3 ; VII (Eudokia), 1 (Renauld, 
I, 118 ; IL, 152) ; cf. CHoniates, Historia, 146f (CSHB, 191) for Mary of Antioch ; 
Codex Marc., 28 (no. 57), line 70, yAvkepóg0oyyov otéua (Eirene) ; ibid., 159 (no. 270), 
line 29, eic ztpocAaAiàv Kai uéAmtoc yAvKiwv (Eudokia). 

(143) VERPEAux, Traité des Offices, 286f. 
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monial role was of great importance — the Patriarch Nicholas per- 
mitted Leo VI his third marriage (to Eudokia Baiana in 900), which 
was technically illegal, because of the necessity of having an empress 
in the palace to orchestrate the ritual of the court, especially with regard 
to the wives of nobles and officials (14^) — but this role was primarily 
passive. Empresses were not free of the behavioural conventions which 
restrained other Byzantine women, and unless affairs of state demanded 
it, were expected to remain silent and immobile during imperial 
receptions and audiences and process in stately pomp to and from 
their commitments in the city. 

Clearly it was part of the conventional attitude to the empress that 
both she and other women of the imperial family should be considered 
beautiful. It is hard to differentiate the empress' physical appearance 
from the trappings and insignia of her rank, and the suspicion arises 
that “fine feathers make fine birds", as the proverb remarks. In her 
jewelled pendant crown and red shoes decorated with pearls, her purple 
gold-embroidered robes stiff with pearls and precious jewels, with the 
advantages of necklaces, diadems, bracelets, earrings, rings, and girdles 
of priceless stones and gold (even silver is seldom mentioned in the 
context of an empress and is obviously an inferior metal for such 
purposes), the details of the empress' actual features and figure were 
almost irrelevant to the observer. The imperial image, underlined by 
the purple and gold which were the key-notes of her apparel, allowed 
little scope for individuality. It may even be surmised that few of the 
populace saw the empress except at a distance, in St. Sophia with her 
retinue, in processions, and in pictorial representations in the city (which 
themselves were marked by formality and traditionalism), and even 
at court the empress’ role was still stylised and unbending. Certainly 
the major characteristic common to all descriptions of empresses of 
this period is their majesty of bearing and demeanour, which inspires 
respect and fear in the onlooker : Zoe and Theodora (though she tended 
to be cheerful), Maria of Alania, Eirene Doukaina and perhaps most 
fearsome of all, the masterful Euphrosyne, are all distinguished by 
attitudes or attributes which make them seem more than mortal in 
the eyes of the rest of the world. This being the concept of the ideal 


(144) NicHo as I, Patriarch of Constantinople. Letters, ed. R. J. H. JENKINS & 
L. G. WESTERINK (Washington, 1973), 220, dei dé yvvaika tH naAatío npoceival tHv 
dloikoboay ta ExipdddAovta tæv ody ápyóvtov taic yvvaicífv. 
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empress, the appurtanences of rank, as well as, of course, the rich 
imperial veil which covered the lower half of the face, would have 
helped still further to turn her into a symbol rather than an individual 
in the eyes of her subjects. Where we have detailed, if somewhat 
eulogistic rather than realistic, descriptions of empresses in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, they are owed to the pen of members of the 
imperial family, like Anna Komnena, or those who have the entrée 
to the court at the highest possible level, such as Psellos. These give 
us at least some idea of the different personalities and physical features 
of their female protagonists ; in general, however, historians without 
first-hand knowledge assume empresses to be handsome as a matter 
of course, as well as well-born and pious. Only in the case of Bertha- 
Eirene — a lady whose appearance seems to have been without any 
endearing qualities — does the convention falter, and even then it is 
only in historical narratives that any attempt at realistic description 
is made : the courtiers of the time, whether rhetorically or poetically 
inclined, see the empress as convention (and perhaps as she herself or 
her intimates) dictates that she be seen — radiantly beautiful. Normally 
such descriptions are no more than mere statements of fact : seldom 
do we have the advantage of a detailed eye-witness account. But from 
those that survive, it can be seen that the Byzantine concept of imperial 
beauty expected the empress, where possible, to possess golden hair, 
light blue eyes, with marked eyebrows, a white skin with rosy cheeks 
and a tallish and well-proportioned figure, which is significant evidence 
for the racial balance of the Byzantine court and imperial family in 
the eleventh and twelfth century and proof that, even in the Middle 
Ages of Byzantium, gentlemen preferred blondes. It is clear, too, that 
empresses liked to be thought beautiful : Anna's descriptions of both 
Maria of Alania and her mother, as well as her flattery of her maternal 
grandmother, show that eulogies of the empress' appearance, such as 
a comparison of her to an antique statue, were becoming the norm 
at court, and indeed, had become a standard feature of address to 
empresses in letters, eulogies and occasional poetry, though few went 
quite so far as Zoe in her approbation of those courtiers who collapsed 
as if struck by lightning at the sight of her attractions. 

Another conclusion to be drawn from descriptions of Byzantine 
empresses and their behaviour and attributes is the general acceptance 
of — indeed the insistence upon — their ostentatious splendour of 
dress, jewellery and ornaments. The Byzantine reverence for austerity 
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and self-denial, which was often (though not by any means always) 
attributed to emperors, with great praise and flattery, as an ideal 
imperial virtue, was not, interestingly enough, expected of an empress, 
at least in the area of her public appearance. Many empresses are 
eulogised for their prudence, charity and piety but seldom, if ever, does 
this affect their style of dress or ornaments. Zoe, whose early career 
displays little evidence of self-denial in any respect, was said to be un- 
usual in not wearing the heavy imperial brocaded robes, and her sister 
Theodora is depicted in them, though a nun, while Eirene Doukaina, 
who in her daughter's account is nearly a saint on earth, shows no 
signs of parting with her royal regalia, except after the death of her 
husband, when the contrast between her former sartorial glory and 
her present religious garb is poignantly emphasized by her daughter (145). 
Indeed, Anna makes the most of her mother's admirable propriety 
and majestic dignity, presupposing the traditional trappings of rank, 
which formed a normal part of any empress' wardrobe. While it is true 
that the Alan princess rather overdid her transformation into imperial 
rank (but then, she was only an “empress” in Constantine Monomachos' 
view), the necklaces, pendants, bracelets and other ornaments she 
assumed would not have been out of place in the context of an empress 
proper, and though it is hinted that empresses may be extravagant 
in this regard, Psellos and Choniates just failing to criticize Eudokia 
and Euphrosyne in this respect, clearly such criticism is reserved for 
extreme cases only. Empresses are expected to have a predilection for 
jewels and finery, and any empress who failed to employ such amenities 
would have been no real empress in the eyes of the court or populace. 
The same is true for the use of make-up : while lip-service is occasionally 
paid to its undesirability, it is only a very unusual empress who does 
not employ the aid of lipstick, rouge, eyeliner and face-powder. 
Despite, therefore, some inevitable stereotyping of descriptions in 
the accounts of the empresses and their female relations of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, at least we gain some idea of what historians 
thought it important to record in this context. Empresses were thought 
to be beautiful, as they themselves liked to hear, irrespective of their 


(145) See Alexiad, XV, 11, 20 (Leib, III, 240f), where immediately upon Alexios' 
demise Eirene changes her splendid veil, shoes and dress and shaves her hair. For the 
poem possibly by Kallikles, describing her as ... ypooevóbtic mpiv, GAAG viv paxevóbric, 
| &v tpiyivoic viv 4 tò npiv év fvooívoic ..., see above n. 59 ; and for Piroshka's change 
from imperial regalia into the monastic habit, see n. 71 and cf. n. 102. 
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actual characters, activities, education, intellectual pursuits, and political, 
social and cultural affiliations, and their physical presence and splendid 
appearance was an important factor in the ceremony of the court as 
well as being the major constituent of their public image. With her 
untouchable reserve and unrivalled dignity of demeanour the empress 
played an essential role in imperial functions and ceremonial, and she 
continuously upheld the majesty of the state by a resplendence of 
apparel and ostentation of ornament that was her most abiding and 
inalienable characteristic in the eyes of her subjects. 
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